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OF THE POPE. 


BY REV. HUMPHREY MOYNIHAN, D.D. 


™ HE assassination of King Humbert and the events 
which followed it have once more brought before 
the eyes of the world the question of the Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope. Although this was in- 


evitable, yet accident rather than design caused 
the Roman Question to leap into prominence dur- 
ing the terrible days of August. It was, the voice 
of contention, which should have been hushed in 
the presence of death, that forced the Vatican to 
reassert its position lest it should be placed in a false light 
upon an issue of momentous importance to the Church.- 
Catholic journals of Italy, it will be remembered, had been 
amongst the first to denounce the deed of Gaetano Bresci asa 
crime against civilization. Catholic leaders, such as Signor 
Santucci and Don Albertario, had been foremost in branding 
the murder of Humbert as an outrage upon the supreme 
authority incarnated in every society. Catholic priests had 
chanted the J/zserere in the funeral procession of the king, and 
bishops had appeared in cope and mitre at the obsequies in 
the Pantheon. The Church in Italy shared the sorrow of the 
nation, and the sympathy of a Catholic people finds expression 
in its sanctuaries. This spontaneous outburst of condolence 
was misconstrued as a concession of the Vatican; the gentle- 
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ness due to the grief of the living and the memory of t! 

dead was misinterpreted as a surrender of the Pope. While 
the “ Dies Ire” was echoing through the land, a cry was 
raised that Leo had weakened and was about to surrender t! 

principle for which he had stood with unflinching fortitude [{ 

two-and-twenty years. In other countries, also, there wee 
not wanting those who said that at last the Pope was bearii; 
his captivity with complacency, and that a new era would be. 
gin with a new reign. The time for silence was past. On 
August 18 there appeared in the Osservatore Romano a Coi- 
municato which explicitly defined the attitude of the Holy Sec: 
Ecclesiastical solemnity was accorded the funeral services of 
the king as a protest ‘‘against the execrable crime” of which 
he had been a victim, and as a tribute to “the unquestionable 
tokens of religious feeling’’ which he had evinced, especially 
during the months which preceded his tragic death. This 
Communicato was at once understood; indeed, there was no 
possibility of misunderstanding its intent: it signified that there 
had been no yielding of principle, and that there would be no 
truce so long as the rights of the Papacy were withheld. Thus, 
at the dramatic moment when the gaze of the nations was 
fixed on Rome, did the Pope effectually protest once more 


against the spoliation of the Holy See, and give notice to the 
world that the Roman Question was not to be buried away 


in the grave of King Humbert. 


THE CHURCH MUST BE FREE. 


And, in fact, the Roman Question will not be a dead issue 
until the Temporal Power is restored to the Papacy, for the 
simple reason that the Pope cannot sacrifice his freedom in 
the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction. The Church is essen- 
tially a sovereign and complete society, possessing its own 
organization and laws, and having to do with the moral and 
spiritual interests of mankind. At its head is one who is the 
Universal Teacher of Christendom. The spiritual ruler of man: 
nations cannot be the vassal or dependent of a government ; 
the man who guides the destinies of a mighty spiritual empire 
standing for justice and righteousness amongst the nations and 
rulers of nations, must be independent of political contro! 
Independence is the very breath of life of a moral powe: 
“‘Let the very enemies of the Temporal Power of the Apos- 
tolic See,” wrote Pius IX., “say with what confidence an? 
respect they would receive the exhortations, advice, orders 
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and decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff if they beheld him sub- 
ject to the will of a prince or government.” The Pope must 
be above suspicion. His authority must not be neutralized by 
mistrust as to his motives or uncertainty as to his freedom of 
‘tion. If Leo XIII. were but the first subject of the new 
King of Italy, he would ere long be regarded as the instru- 
it of a government, and his decrees would be scanned for 
vidences of Quirinal diplomacy. Other nations would not 
urn to him with that unquestioning confidence which is due 
) the Father of the Faithful. Sooner or later the Roman 
-ontiff would be no better than the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who exercises spiritual jurisdiction only under the shadow of a 
sceptre, and the Church Catholic would shrink to the limits 
and the servitude of a national institution. The Popes have 
always understood that they were not as other kings. When, 
for example, seven hundred years ago Nicholas III. published 
a constitution in which a. foreign prince or potentate was for- 
bidden to rule in Rome, it was on the ground that the Pon- 
tiff should be free in his administration of the Church. When, 
in more recent times, by the orders of Napoleon I., the Papal 
colors were hauled down in Rome, Pius VII. at once launched 
against the French Emperor a decree of excommunication, 
while other princes were silently acquiescing in the sentence 
by which the master of the world deprived them of their in- 
heritance. 


PROTESTANT TESTIMONIES. 


In the Roman Pontiff sovereignty and independence are 
inseparable. This is freely acknowledged even by eminent 
Protestant historians, who admit that, on the one hand, secu- 
lar governments have an inborn tendency to control the 
Church, and that, on the other hand, the saddest pages of the 
annals of the Church were written when the Papacy was under 
the influence of a dynasty. Gregorovius, rising from his study 
of the mind of the Church, testifies: “The Metropolis of 
Christendom, representing a universal principle, should have 
liberty, and the Supreme Pontiff who has his seat there should 
not be the subject of any king.”” Ranke, with the history of 
the Church before him, re-echoes words spoken at the Council 
of Basle: ‘I was once of opinion that it would be good to 
separate the spiritual wholly from the temporal power; but I 
have learned that the Pope without the patrimony of Peter 
would be nothing more than the slave of kings or princes.” 
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And the verdict of history is ratified by the practical wisdc 
of statesmanship. The men who shaped the destinies of o 
Republic disfranchised and set apart as the seat of governme: 
a “District,” in order that the rulers and legislators of t 
country might be free from the control or dictation of ar, 
particular state; similarly, the prudence and piety of the pas 
reserved as the centre of the Catholic religion a neutral spo 
where, above the bias of all surroundings and independent o 
all secular influence, the Papacy might rule the universal com. 
monwealth of Christendom. Hence the unceasing protest made 
by the present Pontiff against the spoliation of the Holy See. 
It is by virtue of that protest that Leo XIII. is independent. 
Silence, as recent events abundantly prove, would be equiva- 
lent to submission; it would be regarded as a surrender of a 
sacred principle which is in the keeping of the Pope, but not 
at his disposal. It is only as a prisoner of the Vatican that 
Leo retains the independence essential to his high office; to 
be independent now a Pope must be either a sovereign or a 
captive. 


— er tS O Se 


THE LAW OF GUARANTEES INSUFFICIENT. 


It has been said, indeed, that the dignity and independence 
of the Pope are sufficiently provided for by the Law of Guar- 
antees, which secures the personal inviolability of the Pontiff and 
assigns him a yearly pension out of the revenues of Italy; but 
surely no appeal to experience is required to show that rights 
which are sacred on paper may in practice be easily trodden 
under foot, and that liberty which rests upon an act of parlia- 
ment is in reality no liberty at all. A Law of Guarantees is 
only a domestic ordinance which can be modified or abolished 
by the assembly that enacts it—a mere statute of a parliament 
that can undo to-morrow what it does to-day. Upon this plain 
fact Leo XIII. has insisted more than once: “ The condition 
that is affirmed to have been guaranteed Us is not that which 
is due to Us, nor that which We require; it is not an effective 
but an apparent and ephemeral independence, because subject 
to the discretion of others. This manner of independence may 
be withdrawn by him who bestowed it; those who yesterday 
sanctioned it may annul it to-morrow. And have we not in 
these recent days seen the abrogation of what are called th: 
Pontifical Guarantees demanded in one quarter and fore- 
shadowed by way of menace in another?” Too well does th 
Holy See know the value of Laws of Guarantees, for Rom: 
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was wrested from the Popes in defiance of the most solemn 
treaties. The Sardinian Code of 1865 treated as a crime every 
act of hostility to the Pope as a Prince of Italy; the Statute 
' March 4, 1848, reprobated in its first article every act detri- 

‘ntal to the Church; the Convention of September 14, 1864, 


ioned between Italy and France, pledged the honor of Italy 


Cc 

I 

not only to respect but to enforce respect for the Pontifical 
frontier and the dominions of the Papacy. A proclamation of 
Victor Emmanuel on December 15, 1866, declared that ‘“ The 
government of Italy will respect the Pontifical territory accord- 
ing to the Convention of September 14, 1864.” And yet, the 
men who framed these conventions and statutes and proclama- 
tions did, without provocation or excuse, or even the formality 
of declaring war, take the city of the Popes by force of arms, 
and, with impudence equalled only by ignorance of the lessons 
of history, proclaim it Roma Intangibile—‘ A conquest not to 
be touched.” 


THE LAW HAS BEEN DISREGARDED. 


The Law of Guarantees is nothing more than a sop thrown 
to the conscience of Christendom ; if further proof of this be 
needed, it may be found in that utter contempt for the spirit 
of the Guarantees which the government has steadily manifested. 
A penal code has been enacted which the English press charac- 
terized as a “challenge to the Italian clergy to choose between 
God and Cesar.” In the very heart of Rome a statue has 
been reared to an apostate monk by a ribald and riotous 
minority, and pilgrims from the uttermost bounds of the earth 
daily pause in mingled wonder and horror before this monu- 
ment of needless contumely to the Vicar of Christ. Funds be- 
queathed by the piety of generations to the Church, and by 
her administered in that marvellous system of charity which is 
one of the glories of Italy, have been withdrawn from eccle- 
siastical control, and this at the bidding of a man who had 
preached an open propaganda of infidelity against Christianity 
in the towns and villages of Italy. A funeral, procession 
which in the stillness of the night was escorting to their last 
resting place the remains of the venerable predecessor of Leo 
was set upon by gangs of ruffians who, taking advantage of the 
reign of license and violence tolerated in Rome, fought to 
throw the dead body of the Pontiff into the Tiber. And how 
far the Italian government goes in its persecution of the Pope 
may be inferred from the fact that a mayor of Rome has 
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been dismissed by the ministry for a simple expression of good 
will towards the Sovereign Pontiff, and that the Holy See, 
which possesses more moral force than all the rulers of Europe 
combined, has been excluded by the machinations of the 
Quirinal from the greatest peace congress of the age. These 
are but the most flagrant instances of the ceaseless warfare 
waged against the Pope by those who point to the Law of 
Guarantees as a security of the Pontiff's independence. Truly 
the modern Magna Charta of the Papacy guarantees nothing. 
Even if Leo were willing to barter the Patrimony of Peter for 
Italian lire he would not be ‘safe against the infringement of 
his most elementary rights. The very existence of the Law of 
Guarantees is a presumption that the Pope is a subject. The 
Pope, if any man, must be his own master, and his own master 
he cannot be if he becomes the pensioner of a secular govern- 
ment, with rights safeguarded only by an act of parliament. 


SPOLIATION A VIOLATION OF INHERENT RIGHTS. 


The unique position which the Pope holds in the world 
proclaims the spoliation of the Holy See to be a violation of 
the rights of the Vicar of Christ; a glance at the past shows 
that spoliation to be a crime against history. Few dynasties 
there are that have not begun in violence or perfidy; the 
Papacy, the most majestic as well as the most ancient of all 
dynasties, is founded not on fraud or force, but on the homage 
of a grateful people. ‘The Temporal Dominion of the Popes,” 
writes Gibbon, “is now confirmed by the reverence of one 
thousand years, and their noblest title is the choice of a people 
whom they had redeemed from slavery.” None, save perhaps 
those who are profoundly ignorant of history or careless of 
the arguments that would buttress usurpation, now deny that 
for eleven hundred years and more the Popes ruled Rome 
through the choice of the people they had saved. The days 
when the Papacy acquired its title-deeds to Rome were the 
stormiest that Italy and the world have ever seen. Europe 
rocked beneath the tramp of hordes of barbarians; the fairest 
provinces of civilization were given over to havoc and pillage; 
those who cowered in walled cities looked out on flaming 
homes and vineyards, and listened to the cries of their country- 
men as they were put to the sword or swept away as slaves. 
It was a time when, as Dean Church says, it seemed as if the 
whole world and human society were hopelessly wrecked with- 
out prospect or hope of escape. It was then, when animalism 
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and brute force were let loose upon the Garden of Europe, 
that Italy, left to the mercy of every invader, looked to the 
Popes of Rome for safety, and the Popes saved Italy, and with 
it the cause of civilization. Then, and in days to come, the 
Papacy was the one stable institution which by virtue of the 
dominating power of religion could exercise a controlling in- 
fisence over the warring elements of the age, and establish a 
new order of things upon the ruins of the old. Hence it is 
that the work of Pepin and Charlemagne—as Dr. Creighton and 
other Protestant historians acknowledge—did but give definite- 
ness to the Temporal Power which the course of events had 
in previous centuries gradually forced upon the Papacy. The 
wisdom, the devotion, the administrative genius of the Roman 
Pontiff, and the services which he rendered to mankind—these 
were the causes which, under Providence working through 
history, led the Pope to be regarded as the head in temporal 
as well as in spiritual affairs. And the work which the Papacy 
did in the darkest ages that Europe has known, it continued 
to do whenever the cause of civilization was at stake. For 
many centuries the Papacy was the heart and brain of Europe, 
and it was from St. Peter’s there went forth the call to arms 
whenever Europe was to be saved from barbarism. ‘The 
Pope,” wrote Herder, “might give his blessing to all emperors, 
kings, princes, and lords of Christendom, and say, ‘ Without me 
you would not be what you are.’ The Popes have saved 
antiquity, and Rome is worthy of remaining a sanctuary in 
which to shelter the treasures of the past.” 


POPE HAS MADE ROME. 


If the Papacy saved Italy, it also made Rome what it is. 
Were it not for the Roman Pontiffs, Rome would have shared 
the fate of Memphis and Babylon: it would be a nameless 
and shapeless heap of ruins in a wilderness swept by pesti- 
lence. “It is not necessary,” writes Leo XIII., “to recall the 
immense benefit and the glory with which the Popes have 
covered the city of their choice—a glory and _ benefaction 
which are written in indestructible letters upon the monuments 
and the history of all the ages. Rome belongs to the Popes 
by titles such and so many that no prince, whoever he be, 
can show the like for any city in his kingdom.” The story of 
civilization is the story of Rome, and the story of Rome is 
the story of the Popes. And yet, although Rome is not Rome 
without the Pope, the Pope resides there only on the suffer- 
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ance of a government that is the transitory product of a revo. 
lution. 

While Rome belongs to the Pope by every title of justice 
and gratitude, it has fallen into the hands of its present occ. 
pants by an act of treachery that is a blot on the history 
Italy and a scandal to the world. The deed of the 20!) 
of September, 1870, was a violation not only of the righ’s 
of nations, but also of a Convention to the observance 
which the honor of Italy had been pledged. That dee 
unjust and dishonorable in its inception, has never been legiti- 
mized. True, in the reign of terror which followed the storm. 
ing of Rome, almost before the roar of the cannon had died 
away, a plebiscitum of the people of Rome was held in order 
to justify usurpation; but the fact that only forty votes were 
cast for the Pope, while forty thousand were cast for the in- 
vaders, is sufficient proof, if any proof were needed, that the 
popular vote of the Romans was a shameless farce. Only a 
few months afterwards an address of loyalty presented to Pius 
IX. by a society of the city bore the signatures of over 
twenty-seven thousand Roman citizens. On the first anniver- 
sary of the so-called plebiscitum an address was again pre- 
sented to the Holy Father by the young men of Rome, who 
declared: ‘‘Our hearts burned with indignation when we wit- 
nessed the impudence of your enemies, who dared to lie on 
parchment and marble, representing as a vote of the Roman 
people that ridiculous f/ébiscite which was nothing but the 
vote of a horde of immigrants, strangers, public criminals, and 
the few cowards who allowed themselves to be drawn by 
threats and promises.” It will hardly be believed that the 
triumph of political iniquity thus stigmatized stands to the 
present day solemnly recorded on marble, and thrust amongst 
the ancient monuments of the Eternal City, so that all who 
pass from shrine to shrine may read the self-stultifying words 
extorted by a lingering regard for the decencies of politica! 
morality. This inscription is the only title-deed of the Pied- 
montese to Rome, and as such it is a petrified falsehood, re- 
minding all who see it of that shaft of infamy in London 
which “Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” The rea! 
plebiscitum is that of the millions throughout Italy and through 
all Christendom who for thirty years have persistently con- 
demned the spoilers of the Holy See. That plebiscitum wil! 
one day restore Rome to its lawful owner. 
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TEMPORAL POWER AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 


[hat plebiscitum also reminds us that the question of the 
aporal Power is an international question, for it deals with 
h- rights, not of an Italian subject but of the Vicegerent of 
‘hrist; it concerns the lot not of a prince of the peninsula 
bur of a sovereign who counts millions of subjects in every 
ut of the world. Wherever there is a Catholic there is the 
oman Question, for no Catholic can be indifferent to the 
dom and dignity of the Head of the Church. “If I were 
itholic,” said Bismarck on a memorable occasion in the 
erman Imperial Parliament, “I do not suppose that I should 
svard the Papacy as a foreign institution, and from my stand- 
point, which I must retain as a representative of the govern- 
ment, I concede that the Papacy is not simply a foreign but 
a universal institution, and because it is a universal institution 
it is a German institution and for German Catholics.” In 
these words of the shrewdest statesman of the century is con- 
tained the reason of the interest which peoples and govern- 
ments manifest in the Roman Question. The Papacy is not a 
merely national institution; it is at home wherever Catholics 
are found. It is of vital importance to Catholics that the 
Pope should retain his international position, and it is to the 
advantage of governments that one in whom there resides so 
vast moral and social influence should be unshackled in the 
exercise of his universal and beneficent pastorate. There is 
not a statesman in Europe who does not wish to see the 
Roman Question solved, not only because of the religious im- 
portance which it possesses for Catholic subjects in all lands, 
and because of the world-wide power for good which is vested 
in the Sovereign Pontiff, but also because every government 
would fain see removed from the domain of international poli- 
tics a question which is a source of febrile restlessness among 
Catholic peoples and of danger among many nations. 


IT IS OF SUPREME INTEREST FOR ITALY. 


But while the question of the Temporal Power has interest 
for all the world, it has supreme interest for Italy. Italian 
statesmen now know that the Pope will never accept the Law 
of Guarantees, and that a pittance from the Quirinal treasury 
will not atone for an outrage upon the most sacred rights of 
the Papacy. The government beholds itself beset on every 
side by difficulties which it had not foreseen, and of which it 
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can see no end. In Rome itself there is the anomaly of 
dual sovereignty, and in Rome less than in any other city 
Europe is there room for two royal courts. The Pope canno 
be a sovereign by courtesy only, even if he were willing to 

a mock king in the city where Popes have reigned for mor 
than a thousand years. But more serious than this anomaly : 
the deplorable condition of the country at large by reason » 
the abstention of the vast body of Italians from the urns. Ti: 
masses of the Italian people are Catholic to the core; th: 
love their Pope not less than their country; and they sta: 
aloof from national politics as a moral and political protest 
against an order of things which they cannot remedy by legal 
means and which they will not perpetuate. The henchmen of 
the party in power and some thousands of Republicans and 
Socialists are, practically, the only people who go to the polls; 
the bulk of the population of the country remains extraneous 
to the institutions of the nation. Italy presents the strange 
spectacle of a land where there are elections without electors, 
for the nominees of the government are chosen by a miserable 
minority of those who are entitled to vote. The consequences 
are disastrous to the people and the rulers. The millions who 
make up the bone and sinew of the nation are not represented 
in parliament, and by the abstention of those who could use 
the right of suffrage with discernment the government is de- 
prived of the conservative forces of religion and morality, with 
which no government can afford to dispense. 

The real Italy—the best blood of the country—will have 
nothing to do with the domination of the Piedmontese, and is 
forced to witness the slow demoralization of national life; 
while the House of .Savoy, placed in a position hostile to the 
politico-religious convictions of the mass of its subjects, finds 
itself alienated from its natural and most powerful allies and 
weakened for the conflict with the forces to which Humbert 
has fallen a victim. The normal condition of the country is a 
state of crisis. It is not strange, therefore, that on every side, 
not only among those who have at heart the interests of the 
Holy See, but also among those who were loudest in pro- 
claiming Rome “a conquest not to be touched,” there has 
grown up a conviction that the present agony of the nation 
cannot last indefinitely and that peace with the Papacy is the 
supreme need of the hour. They who deemed the Rome: 
Question ended, when in reality it had only begun, now sce 
that even from the point of view of expediency it was a disas- 
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trous blunder to transform the Capital of Christendom into the 
chief town of a struggling kingdom. They also realize that 
Italy will never be happy until the present baneful and un- 
natural conflict is over, and the elements of order and stability 
be once more enlisted in the political welfare of the nation. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION IS A LIVING ISSUE. 


In the meantime the Roman Question is a living question. 
Indeed, it is more acute to-day than it has been at any time 
during the past thirty years. The question of justice stands 
where it stood on the morning when Cadorna’s guns were bat- 
tering the walls of Rome, and further, a clearer perception of 
the issues involved has been gained. Men now understand the 
full significance and the grandeur of Leo’s protest. They 
understand that the world has changed since the days of the 
Apostles, and that the needs and consequently the rights of 
the Church, become a world-wide polity, must not be gauged 
by the needs and the rights of the Church of the Catacombs. 
When the Church, as its Divine Founder had ordained, en- 
circled in its vast embrace the peoples of the earth, there arose 
the supreme necessity of safeguarding through all the compli- 
cations of international strife and the shifting conditions of 
men and things—through all the vicissitudes of time—the inde- 
pendence of the Papacy upon which the well-being of the 
Church depends. In the past, a civil principality has been the 
means by which this independence has been realized; in the 
future, Temporal Power will also be the normal actuation of 
the freedom essential to the Holy See. All this is clearly 
understood, and this is the work of Leo XIII. If the senti-: 
ment of Christendom is to-day more solidly arrayed than ever | 
against the usurpation of the Piedmontese, if there is abroad a 
stronger conviction than before that Temporal Power is not 
an extraneous adjunct of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Pope, 
it is because Leo XIII. kept before the eyes of the world the 
rights of the Holy See until he made all enlightened men 
champions of the inalienable union of the Papacy and the 
Eternal City. Already, the still; solemn, persistent condemna- 
tion which the awakened conscience of Christendom has passed 
upon the deed of the 20th of September has amply ratified 
Leo’s crusade for the rights of the Papacy, and the whole 
world feels that justice must be done the Vicar of Christ. The 
Prisoner of the Vatican may not see the fruits of his work—it 
is the undisputed privilege of a Roman Pontiff to be a martyr 
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to principle—but he looks into the future with confidence, 
knowing that Rome will be restored to Christendom. The 
spoliation of the Holy See is only an incident in the history 
of the Papacy. Nine times have men taken Rome from tie 
Popes, and nine times have they given it back. Once more 
will the Patrimony of Peter be given back—not, perhays, 
so extensive as it was in days gone by, for it is only indepen. 
dence that is sought, not territorial aggrandizement—but cer. 
tain it is that immemorial right and the eternal patience of 
Rome will triumph over the iniquities of “ accomplished facts,” 
and Leo’s dream will be fulfilled: “ Rome will again become 
what Providence and the course of ages made it, not dwarfed 
to the condition of a Capital of one Kingdom, nor divided be. 
tween two different and sovereign powers in a dualism con. 
trary to its whole history, but the worthy capital of the Catho. 
lic world, great with all the majesty of Religion and of the 
Supreme Priesthood, a teacher and an example to the nations 
of morality and civilization.” 


The St. Paul Seminary. 
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YULETIDE IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 


BY N. RYLMAN. 


Al; HRISTMAS may still be termed the greatest 
Church Festival of the year, but I think that it 
was kept more beautifully and solemnly in pre- 
Reformation times; because Christendom was en- 

4 #¥2 tirely Catholic, and the Catholic world brought 
faith, love, and charity to the feet of The Child and His 
Mother, even as Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthassar brought 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Those who have seen the beautiful picture called “ The 
Star of Bethlehem” will remember the majestic angel with the 
great gold star, which has led the Magi to the Manger! 

Well, the Church in the same way led Europe to the Crib, 
and unbelief was, comparatively speaking, unknown. 

In the midst of that green Shakspere-land, in the heart of 
that England which dwellers in the New World call Old, is an 
ancient city which in the Middle Ages was a centre of Catho- 
lic life, was distinguished for its zeal in religion. 

Through its quaint, brown streets rode Henry of Windsor 
and Margaret of Anjou to hear Mass in the magnificent church, 
built by two princely brothers, merchants of the town. 

And through it in stately; long processions, with white-robed 
choristers chanting and thurifer-bearers sending up clouds of 
incense to the clear blue sky, went White Friars and Black, 
Brown Friars and Gray. In it they kept fast and feast, and 
worked and prayed throughout life’s little day. 

In this same quaint old city Noeltide was celebrated with 
great pomp. 

The bells of the many churches began to ring right early 
in the Gothic steeples, and old men and maidens, young men 
and matrons, wended their way in the gray December morning 
to first Mass. 

The principal church was dedicated to St. Michael. It had 
three altars, and several religious guilds. The children, who 
were taught and fed by various charities, knelt with the sisters 
in charge of them, in long rows, as they do now in Continental 
churches. 
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The singing at High Mass was exceeding sweet, and when 
it was over my Lord Bishop and the Worshipful Mayor en. 
tertained the poor at dinner in the noble Guild Hall, opposite 
the cathedral. We can all of us picture the scene. 

The wintry sunshine would fall through stained-glass windows 
on the rush-strewn floor and carved oak roof; on the dais hung 
with tapestry representing King Henry, Queen Margaret, and 
Cardinal Beaufort at Mass on Palm Sunday; on the purple. 
robed father in Christ; the rosy-cheeked hautboys in the 
minstrels’ gallery, and the hundreds of God’s poor; flat-caps, 
hinds, the halt, the maimed, the blind up and down amongst 
them would pass and repass; kind gentlewomen, in picturesque 
russet and brown and green, the wives and daughters of mem- 
bers of the Mercers’ Company, who on this day were truly the 
handmaidens of the Lord. 

The server would place the boar’s head on the high table, 
chanting: 

“The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Dressed with sprigs of rosemary.” 


Then would follow the beef (an oxen roasted whole in the 
market-place), and our old friend, the plum-pudding; and the 
entire company would keep Christmas cheerily, before they 
again turned into the snow. 

At eventide the Waits would play. The burghers would 
wake in the night and hear the harp and the viol and the 
long drawn— 

‘Christus Natus, Christus Natus, 
Christus Natus—ho.di-e.” 


The suppression of the monastic buildings threw a cloud of 
sadness over the festive season. Many poor souls, who had 
been fed and housed by the charitable religious, had literally 
no lodging but on the cold ground, and the monks and nuns 
themselves must have been like sanctuary birds rudely driven 
from their nests. 

Most touching is the story of Father Austin Ringwood, a 
monk of Glastonbury. 

Austin Ringwood, a scion of an old English family, had 
spent many quiet years in the beautiful abbey, whose gar- 
den was his especial care. When it was dissolved he could 
not leave it; in the words of the Psalmist he said: “I! 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget its cun 
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ing.” So he tarried near it—in disguise; lived in a hut on a 
mbe near, and was styled “The Old Gardener” by the 
ntry folk round about, because he used to potter about in 

he deserted garden. 

Can you not fancy that you see him pruning the holly- 
ss and nailing up the ivy at Noeltide, thinking the while 
the father abbot and the brothers who used to chant in 
ir. 
Time passed on, and one day a priest from a great distance 
ame to the aged monk, and gave him the last Sacraments, 
ore he went on his journey to that Celestial City whose 
ilder and Maker is God. Then, but not until then, was it 
nown who he really was. 


Here is a little story of medieval Europe for the children, 
which impressed me when I read it, ever so long ago. 

Once on a time, when little girls wore queer pointed caps, 
and little boys had not half as much as they have nowadays 
to learn, a little Savoyard, harp on back, found himself out- 
side the closed gates of the city of Nancy one Christmas eve. 
It was dark, and he was cold and hungry; but, though he 
shouted loudly, he met with no response. So he moved away, 
and in moving fell down a round hole into a pit. Here he 
lay for some time, half stunned. 

And when he came to himself he heard a loud snoring, and 
made out what seemed to be a big dog lying near. He was 
so lonely that he felt pleased to have doggie’s company, and 
moved nearer. Then he saw that it was a bear! He had 
fallen into the bear.pit. 

Filled with fear, the orphan child prayed silently; all that 
Christmas night his prayers ascended to heaven; and we may 
believe that Jesus, who was once a child, and Mary His 
Mother, who loves little children, were sorry for and protected 
him, for Bruin (who had had a good feed) slept soundly; and 
when morning came the watchmen heard his cries, and drew 
the poor minstrel out of that horrible pit. 

And he heard Mass in Nancy Cathedral, and told his story 
to the bishop, and they all made much of him; and after all 
he had a happy and beautiful Christmas Day. 


One word more. That which made the medieval Noeltide 
so bright and beautiful a season can also make it the same 
for us wanderers. We can visit Jesus and His Mother. We 
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can go to Mass, and when we hear the solemn “Agnus Dei’ 
can adore the Lamb of God, who came as a very small, very 
snow-white Lambkin, on Christmas morning. For the presence 
of Jesus maketh Christmas! 


Agnus Dei! thy fleece is 
Whiter than the snow; 
Agnus Dei! no crimson 
Blood-drops on it show. 
Agnus Dei! thy Mother, 
Tender, kind, and sweet, 
Will in greenest pastures 
Lead thy little feet. 
Agnus Dei! we love thee 
On thy Mother’s knee. 
Sing we Adoremus, 
Sing we Venite. 
Gentle little Shepherd, 
Now thy sheep-fold bless ; 
Love us as a mother, 
Holy Shepherdess. 




















MURILLO’s IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, IN THE LOUVRE. 


THE PAINTER OF THE VIRGIN. 


BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


*HE Spaniard, in some quaint, fanciful fashion, 
ever lovingly names the great ones of his 
native land, showing by a sort of familiar, affec- 
tionate nomenclature his pride and tenderness 
for them. Cervantes is named “ The Prince of 

Jesters,” peal de Vega they dub “ King of Dramatists,” and 
Murillo, whom every true Spaniard loves as his own wil is 
called “ El Pintor del Virgen”—Painter of the Virgin—a beau- 
tiful name and well deserved, for all his life Murillo loved to 
bring the weight of his genius to bear upon the portrayals of 
the Blessed Virgin. 


VOL LXXII.—20 
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Many other subjects he painted, and especially did he enjcy 
bringing in the accessories of that nature which he studied an] 


loved. 
“He alone 


The sunshine and the shadow and the dew 

Had shared alike with leaf and flower and stem; 
Their life had been his lesson, and from them 
A dream of immortality he drew, 

As in their fate foreshadowing his own.” 


His St. Anthonys are famous; his beggars are marvellous 
pieces of genre; his children and xz#os are enchanting; but 
much as he loved them all—and he lent the divine fire of his 
genius to nothing save con amore—his whole soul went into the 
painting of his Madonnas. 

Classic as was his taste, yet he* never permitted himself to 
paint a mythological subject. He did not leave us 


“ Adonais painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in sedges hid.” 


Patriotic as was his soul, he did not lend his brush to the 
portrayal of Spain’s greatness, though the splendid conquests 


of Ferdinand and Isabella in the Moorish wars and the roman- 
tic episodes.of the discovery of the New World offered him 
an endless variety of subjects. 

Pre-eminently a spiritual man, Bartolomé Murillo was a re- 
ligious painter par excellence, and his devotion to the sweet 
Mother of God shows itself in his many paintings of her, for 
during his life he painted nearly every scene in her career. 

As a child he pictured her as the very personification of 
artless innocence. A charming painting is in the museum at 
Valladolid, where the lovely little maid of about five years is 
led by St. Joachim. She bears a lily branch, this lily among 
thorns; her little skirts are modestly held. and she is the 
very picture of a dainty little princess, reminding one of th: 
Spanish peasants’ idea that the Blessed Virgin was of pur 
Castilian birth. Her expression is one of artless innocence, 
and there is about her a grace of dignity and a charming ai: 
of good breeding, though not so much thoughtfulness as i 
the picture where St. Ann is represented as teaching her t 
read. This charming scene hangs upon the walls of the Madri:' 
Museum of the Prado, and is one of his best works. St. An», 
a womanly, dignified figure, is seated in the shadow of 
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““THE LOVELY LITTLE FIGURE OF THE LILY MAID OF JUDEA.” 


pillar at one side of the picture, in a dense gloom which 
throws the other side of the picture into a correspondingly 
strong relief. This is a favorite method of Murillo’s when he 
wishes to give emphasis to one figure above another. In this 
case the figure of the Blessed Virgin is clearly outlined against 
a light which seems to fall upon her in a refulgent shower 
direct from the clouds above, whence lovely cherubs descend 
with a crown of roses. The accessories of the picture, the soft 
Spanish exterior, the dignified form of the saintly mother—all 
are charming yet subservient to the lovely little figure of the 
Lily Maid of Judea. She is such a little princess in her trail- 
ing robes, yet so meekly sweet, so gently thoughtful. The 
wistful little face, so attuned to heavenly wisdom, is framed in 
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floating dark hair; the tiny finger points to her place in the 
Sacred Book, from which all Jewish maids were taught to 
read, while the deep, dark eyes seem to see strange visions, as 
the mother explains some hidden prophecy of Scripture. 
Perhaps some inkling of her great destiny stirred in that child- 
ish heart, for she was “wise beyond her years and full of 
knowledge.” 

The thoughtful childhood grew to pensive youth, for in 
Murillo’s wonderful painting of the Annunciation we see the 
Jewish maiden portrayed in all her perfect beauty, her childish 
innocence merged into true maidenliness, as she kneels in 
meek submission at the message of the angel. Still is she of 
the dark Spanish type (there are those who say that Murillo’s 
wife, the stately, lovely Sevilliana, posed for these dark-haired 
Madonnas) and she seems to have been surprised at the home- 
ly task of mending the family linen, for it lies beside her upon 
the floor, the angel having called her “To rise from earthly 


‘“ To RISE FROM EARTHLY DREAMS, TO HYMN ETERNITY.” 
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‘“For MARY, THE SINLESSLY BORN.” 


dreams, to hymn Eternity.” She was such a child, our poor 
little Lady, meeting the great mystery alone, yet not quite 
alone—for Murillo has given her hosts of angel forms to com- 
fort her—and the perfect submission of her sweet face shows 
that the good God was with her as well, and that his grace 
was sufficient for her. 

But lovingly as the JJ/aestro painted the varied scenes in 
the life of the Blessed Virgin, there was one scene which was 
dearer to him than anything else—the Immaculate Conception. 

In the year of the artist’s birth the Holy Father Paul V. 
issued his famous bull forbidding attacks on this, the favorite 
dogma of the Church in Spain. All the country flew into an 
ecstasy of delight, and even 


“Earth wore the surplice at morn, 
As pure as the vale’s stainless lily 
For Mary, the sinlessly born.”’ 
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Henceforth Spanish art was enriched by the portraying of 
the precious belief, upon canvases bathed in almost heavenly 
light, by brushes sanctified by prayer. 

Into this atmosphere of religious fervor Murillo was born 
and here he was bred. 

“His spirit gave 
A fragrance to all nature and a tone 
To inexpressive silence,” 


and it is not surprising that a painter who formed an art 
school the pupils of which met with the salutation “ Praised 
be the most Holy Sacrament of the pure Conception of Our 
Lady,” should have painted pictures of this wonderful belief 
in a truly wonderful manner. 

The Maestro’s numerous paintings of the Conception have 
many points of similarity, yet each one is distinctive. The 
Blessed Virgin is depicted as young, very beautiful, with an 
expression of perfect purity and innocence. Generally the 
face is of the rich Spanish type of Andalusia, oval, brows 
arched and wide apart: 


“A forehead fair and saintly, 
Which two blue eyes do undershine, 
Like meek prayers before a shrine.” 


She has brown hair, parted and floating about the face, regu- 
lar features, and wears cloudy draperies of soft blue and 
white. Frequently she stands upon a crescent (symbolizing 
the conquest of Spanish Christianity over the Moors), ‘and her 
figure is given full length. Thus it is in the Seville Concep- 
tion, and in the well-known painting in the Dresden Gallery; 
but a particularly beautiful picture on this subject hangs in 
the Museum of the Prado in Madrid. Here the half figure 
only is shown; the crescent encircles it, and above are charm- 
ing cherubs, hovering lovingly about the fair face of the 
Mother of God. This Virgin differs from many in having 
splendid masses of dark instead of light brown hair. 

Pacheco, when familiar of the Inquisition, laid down the 
law that the Blessed Virgin should be painted as “ light-haired, 
modestly attired, and in no case should her feet be uncov- 
ered”; but Pacheco was no more when Murillo painted his 
wonderful Conceptions, and the Sevillian artist was wont to 
set at defiance hard and-fast rules, painting according to hi 
own sweet will. But so pure was his nature, and so fervently 
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‘* THE SPANISH TYPE WHICH MOORISH BLOOD HAD TOUCHED.” 


did he dip his brush in prayer, that one finds always a pecu- 
liar spirituality about his religious paintings, however at vari- 
ance they may seem with the preconceived notions and con- 
ventionalities of his predecessors. 

The most famous Conception—that in the Louvre—repre- 
sents the Blessed Virgin as slightly older than the sweetly 
wistful maiden surrounded by cherubs, with her gentle, pathetic 
face. Magnificent golden brown hair streams upon her shoul- 
ders, her hands are folded upon her breast, her splendid dra- 
peries float about her, her eyes are cast upward, and an 
expression of sadness and inexpressible resignation rests upon 
her features. 

Murillo was unlike Raphael, Botticelli, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
and many other religious painters, in not adhering to one type 
for his pictures of the Blessed Virgin. 

His Virgin of the Conception is a spiritual type, his Virgin 
o! the Napkin more earthy, that of La Hague a thoughtful, 
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brown-haired, intellectual creature. He particularly fancied the 
Spanish type which Moorish blood had touched, and painted 
many lovely Madonnas, dark-haired, oval-faced, placid, swect, 
with full lips, straight noses, arched brows, anda certain lile 
about them which seems to bespeak the loving, earthly mother, 
as well as the Virgin Queen. 

Such an one is in the “ Holy Family,’ 


a charming picture 


painted in Murillo’s best style, with a marvellous chiar-oscuro. 

God the Father, surrounded by cherubs, blesses the group 
from the clouds above, and the Dove of the Spirit is hovering 
over the head of our Lord. The Blessed Virgin holds her 
Son lovingly, upon her face an expression of motherly pride 


THE HOLy FamILy. 
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exaltation. At 
er feet are St. Eliza- 

h and St. John the 

aptist with ‘a lamb, 
boy saint holding 
up his staff for the 
Baby our Lord to play 
with. On the faces of 
the three there is eager 
interest, worship, and 
deep devotion. As all 
eyes are turned toward 
Christ, so all the light 
and color of the: pic- 
ture is centred upon 
him. Heis the darling- 
est baby ever painted, 
but oh! how much 
more. His little round- 
ed limbs, his chubby 
hands, his smiling face 
—all exquisitely mould- 
ed—are charmingly natural. The thoughtfulness of the face, the 
depth of the eyes that see more than mere human vision, the 
resignation of the hands which grasp the cross—all this tells 
of more than man: it is the mystery of the God-Man made a 
child for us, while the Blessed Virgin is one of Murillo’s sweet- 
est creations. 

Painting generally the more glorious scenes of our Lady’s 
life, Murillo did not forget the more sorrowful ones. He has 
a Mater Dolorosa which is pitiful in the resigned sadness of 
the lovely face. 


“The star that in his splendor hid her own, 
At Christ’s Nativity, 
Abides—a widowed satellite—alone 
On tearful Calvary.” 


‘* RESIGNED SADNESS OF THE LOVELY FACE.” 


This Madonna is of the more regular of Murillo’s concep- 
tions; indeed, at times it seems as if he could not have painted 
it, so Italian is the pure outline, yet that it is an original 
Murillo there is no doubt, and it is rarely beautiful in rich, 
subdued coloring. 

In the same gallery with his finest Conception is the As- 
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sumption of the Virgin, one of Murillo’s greatest woiks, 
Floating aloft on a bank of clouds, entrancing baby forms 
hover about her, a flying bit of drapery, floating over ‘he 
half moon, conceals her feet and makes her seem as if being 
wafted heavenward. Her hands are folded across her brest, 
her eyes raised to heaven, the attitude and pose similar to 
that in the Conception; indeed, the picture may readily be 
mistaken for a Conception, save that the face is more mature 
than that of the Jewish maiden, the portrayal of whose great 
mystery won for £/ Maestro his title “El Pintor del Con. 
cepcion.” 

Such are some of the famous Madonnas of the greatest 
Spanish artist, a noble and beautiful soul who, dying, left a 
rich legacy to posterity in the marvellous works of art which, 


“Finger marks 
Along the ways of time, may lead 
Us all to higher things,” 


and whom all who love our Lady should refer to lovingly as 
“The Painter of the Virgin.” 





TRUTH. 


HE hath changed never; never will she change, 
Although we question watching from afar: 
She hath the boundless universe to range 
And only moveth court from star to star. 


ARTHUR UPSON. 
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MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN THE ANGLI- 
CAN CHURCH.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


=F, ATHER RAGEY’S work in its method and spirit 

Wf is a noble, and in the grave suggestiveness of 

the lesson it enforces a remarkable production. 

It is an exhaustive exposition, based always on 

=== first-hand information, of the foreign-mission 
movement in the Church of England, written with a double 
purpose—one explicitly and frequently held up to view, the 
other only implied, or delicately insinuated. The first is to in- 
spire an apostolate of Catholic intercession for all our mission 
interests, and above all for the conversion of England to her 
ancient Catholic allegiance. The second is to arouse Catholics 
to the summoning of all their forces, to give them matter for 
some apprehensiveness, and to sober them with a little salu- 
tary confusion for past and present apathy, by holding up to 
their inspection the extraordinary missionary activity of the 
Anglican Establishment—without doubt one of the most pro- 
foundly significant phenomena of contemporary religious his- 
tory. Toward both these ends Father Ragey constructs his 
work, and sustains it from beginning to end in a spirit of 
vehement love for souls. In the light of that supreme priestly 
purpose he completely loses sight of the prejudices of race or 
the prepossessions of polemics, and gazes steadfastly at the 
highest interests of God’s glory and the church’s welfare. He 
does away with national feeling. In the kingdom of Christ he 
sees a wider citizenship than French or Italian or English or 
American. There we are in presence of God and souls, and 
there our sympathies and labors must be confined by no 
national boundaries or ancient antipathies, but be limited 
solely by the resources of pure; simple, apostolic zeal, mighty 
in its powers of achievement, infinite in its possibilities of prayer. 


WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 


Here is a fact which as members of this or that nation we 


Les Missions Anglicanes. Par le P. Ragey, Mariste. Paris: Librairie Bloud et 
Barral, 1900, 
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may grumble at and take ill, but which as Christians we ought 
to accept as the disposition of God’s providence, and endeavor 
to turn to his greater glory; and this fact is the unprecede:ited 
progress of the Englishspeaking peoples, and their immense 
if not predominant importance in determining the future re. 
ligious as well as political condition of many tribes and races 
who can learn from no other source the lessons of a dawning 
civilization. England with one-fifth of humankind beneath her 
sceptre, holding in her hands the destiny of India, Australia, 
and, after her recent wars in the Soudan and in South Africa, 
the vast stretch of continent between Cairo and the Cape; 
the United States, become since our war with Spain of deci. 
sive influence both among the powers of the world and with 
several millions of a subject race,—at this spectacle of bound. 
less power the priestly heart, wherever it beats, feels only one 
sentiment: “O God, turn this mighty kingdom to Thy glory 
by making it Thine own!” In this supernatural spirit Father 
Ragey’s work is steeped. He loves another people than his 
own—greater, as he confesses, than his own; but with a love 
that is part of his love for God. It would be only a half. 
truth to say of him: ‘Here is a Frenchman who loves Eng. 
land.” It would be better expressed: “ Behold a priest who 
loves souls as his Master loved them.” 

Still nobler than Father Ragey’s immunity from national, 
is his freedom from polemical feeling. His purpose is not to 
search out the failures of Anglican missions; to taunt English 
Churchmen with the fruitless expenditure of vast sums in 
foreign proselytizing and with the wasted labors of hundreds 
of their missionaries. Such a style of writing has its place, it 
is not to be denied, though there are few who are great. 
minded enough to indulge it with conspicuous success. But 
our author’s purpose is quite another and a more exalted one; 
more warm and winning too, and with a spiritual suggestive- 
ness that brings us in touch with divine things and leads us 
close to the spirit of prayer. He would show us the genuine 
fervor of great numbers of Anglicans for the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom, as they feebly conceive it; their earnest zeal for 
the triumph of Christianity over heathenism; the fine spirit of 
many of their missionaries, and the magnificent generosity of 
the laity who support them and lavish colossal treasures to 
enhance the success of their undertakings. It is with solemn 
impressiveness that he bids us see how these children of spiritual 
exile, strayed into devious ways and lost therein, are husband- 
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ing the little spark which is all they possess of the great 
hearth fire of Truth that burns splendid and life-giving in the 
ancient Mother’s household, fanning it with solicitous care that 
it may not die out, that it may even become a mighty pillar 
of fire that will touch the sky, the guide of many millions 
out of the wilderness of infidelity, the /uzx mundi of new 
peoples and a new age. Let us admire them. Let us love 
them and pray for them—noble souls and our brothers by im- 
memorial ties. Let us reserve to another time the asperities 
of controversy. True, if we descended to them or were forced 
to deal with them, we might enjoy the fierce pride of victory. 
But now we will rather feel the pathetic affection hidden in 
the divine words: “Other sheep I have”; not other wolves, 
other scorpions, but other sheep, who in great numbers are 
following the Shepherd even in his carrying of the cross. It 
is a higher vantage-point surely, and gives a nobler and 
diviner view of the spiritual world than we could get in the 
hot wrestling of polemics. There is no danger that in our 
charity for the erring, which is a duty, we shall at all indulge 
their error, which would be a sin. The more we know of 
their zeal and their devotion to Christ, the more shall our 
hearts be wounded with the thought of what they would 
achieve if they but possessed the truth: the more ardently 
shall we pray God to forgive that ancient sacrilege which visits 
with so sad a curse the children of its perpetrators, and to re- 
store to unhappy England the grace and privilege of her bar- 
tered birthright. 

This is the spirit of prudence, the spirit of charity, the 
spirit of truth. We shall work best and pray best for souls 
when we ‘know best their native nobility, love of truth, and 
spiritual culture. The nearer we see them approach by inborn 
aptitude, or by the graces they have received, to the divine 
fulness of Truth which God’s predilection has gratuitously 
given us, surely the more instant shall we be in imploring the 
Almighty Father: 


“These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, 
the best.” * 


The great convert makers of the church have always felt 
this sentiment. It is the spirit of the great Gregory, pope and 
saint, who sent Augustine and the Benedictines to England and 
made it Christian and Catholic. When told that the handsome, 


* Browning’s ‘‘ Saul.” 
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fair-haired slaves in the Roman market were Angles, “ Niy 

said he, “ were they but Christian, it is not Angles they would 
be, but Angels.” And we, thirteen centuries after Gregory, say 
say with truth: “ Were their children Catholic, they would be 
to day not disseminators of heresy, but the apostles and con. 
verters of the world.” So in the zeal burned heart of Isaac 
Hecker, love of the great natural gifts of the American people 
was as coals that fed his vast desire to see God possess his 
best, to see Heaven stoop down and glorify what soared above 
the earth so high4 and the same spirit is displayed in a great 
son of England and eminent prince of the church, the present 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, when he writes to the 
author we are now reviewing: “It is impossible to know these 
men and women belonging to the rank of the simple faith{ul, 
and a great number (ume foule) of their clergymen, without 
being struck with proofs of their fervor, good faith, zeal, spirit 
of sacrifice, piety, and love of our Lord. If it pleases God 
that we should work for the conversion of souls that are dis. 
figured and debased by every vice and wickedness, assuredly it 
must be supremely gratifying to him that we pray and labor 
for those who practise so many and such splendid virtues; 
men and women who often heap confusion on our head by 
their fervor and their zeal. What mighty services might they 
not render to the cause of God, what holiness might they not 
attain, what exalted throne in heaven might they not win if 
they but possessed the Sacramentum unitatis which is a key 
that opens the treasury of sacramental grace; which is the 
first condition of our incorporation with Christ the Lord.’* 
Surely it is an inspiration of the Holy Spirit that the Univer. 
sal Church of Christ has ever been moved with special longing 
for the conversion of this people, and is to-day, in obedience 
to our Holy Father’s express exhortation, organizing legions of 
prayer for the same sacred end. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENT IN ANGLICAN MISSIONS. 


Before we approach the details of Father Ragey’s work we 
ought to consider an aspect of the Anglican foreign-mission move- 
ment which to Anglican eyes gives a new spiritual nobility to 
their enterprise, but to us ought to be a matter of grave concern, 
and a vigorous spur to action when our hands would idle and 
our supplication faint. This aspect consists in the hand-in-hand 
progress of British Empire and Anglican endeavor, the in- 


* Letter to P, Ragey, appendix. 
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ter.ction and mutual dependence of the conqueror or colonial 
ruics and the missionary; the practical identity of interest 
bet veen England the constitutional state and England the 
relivious establishment. To understand the sense of power 
which this consideration gives to Churchmen in pushing for- 
ward their missionary undertakings, we must bear in mind that 
Envlishmen have a feeling of destiny that they are to civilize 
and evangelize by far the greater part of the inferior races of 
the world. Whatever the great place in history filled by 
Britain in the past, her sons to.day regard her as only at the 
threshold of an era of achievement which shall crown her 
future with a splendor never before conceived by states or 
statesmen. They see her the tutor of infant peoples, millions 
strong, teaching them by the patient method of daily contact, 
of jealous care, of valiant protection, of wise laws, how great 
she is, and how fortunate they are in resting beneath her hand 
of power; raising their view to a world.expanse that they may 
see upon the background of civilized humanity the dominating 
outline of her own imperial figure; holding out to them the hope 
of an ever greater share in her vast policies, her unlimited 
power, and her royal emoluments; inculcating civilization, but 
a British civilization; the genius of politics, but of British 
politics; stability on the basis of laws and constitutions, but 
always British laws and the British Constitution. Then some 
day, when these lessons have been well learned, when they 
have passed from facts of mind to determinations of purpose 
and impulses of sentiment, the multitudes of India and Africa 
will sweep out on the plain of human affairs in perfect order 
and superb equipment, civilized, trustworthy, British, and—here 
is our present purpose—Christian. For England is too relig- 
ious a country, and even were she not, she is too old in the 
business of government to omit so vital a factor in the pacifi 
cation, reconciliation, and incorporation of subject peoples, as 
religion, and especially the Christian religion. So the children 
of her millennium are to be Christian, and accordingly every 
step forward made to-day by Anglican missionaries is regarded 
by British statesmen as an advance toward the great accomplish- 
ment of destiny; being such, they are rejoiced at it and are 
eager to do all they can to help in the work. 


THE SPELL OF A GREAT VOCATION. 


in their turn English Churchmen feel the spell of this great 
vocation, and, in a powerful blending of patriotism and relig- 
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ious zeal, they are rushing forward in hundreds and are pour. 
ing out wealth in millions, that their share in this remarka’)| 
programme may nowise fall short. At a recent mission:: 
conference in England the young clergy of the Establishme: 
were reminded that they must regard themselves not so muc 
as ministers of England but as ministers of the Empire, and th: 
they must extend their activity and zeal to the farthest lim: 
of British possessions. Bishop Whitehead of Madras has de. 
clared that the breaking up of the native Indian religions, with 
their 200,000,000 adherents, has already begun, and that it will 
be a happening so momentous as to challenge comparison with 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire. And the work of recon- 
struction must, he says, be undertaken by England and the 
Christian forces that go out from England. The oldest son of 
Lord Salisbury has given it as the very justification of England's 
recent wars, with all their harrowing consequences of ruin and 
bloodshed, that it is “solely because we are convinced that, 
thanks to the genius of our people and the purity of our religion, 
we are able to confer on our subject peoples benefits which no 
other nation can confer in equal degree. It is solely because 
we know that the preaching of the Church of Christ is part of 
the programme of the British government that we are in a 
position to justify the Empire of which we are so proud.” 
And in a striking phrase of Lord Curzon, the present Viceroy 
of India, the whole design we have been outlining is neatly 
expressed, if we extend to the whole Empire what he says of 
a part of it: “‘ The spectacle presented by our rule in India is 
that of British power on the background of a Christian ideal.” 

Impressive words all these; and making a fair allowance 
for excited fancy and political effect, we would best consider 
them as bespeaking an urgent summons to our missionary 
spirit, our zeal, our generosity, our supplication. 


DETAILS OF THE ANGLICAN PROPAGANDA, 


There are three principal societies which carry on the work 
of Anglican missions: The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge (S. P. C. K.), founded in 1696; The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(S. P. G.), established by royal charter in 1701—this is a 
strongly High-Church organization; The Church Missionary 
Society (C. M. S.), of Low Church tendencies, begun in 17¢) 
We omit the British and Foreign Bible Society, which, though 
it substantially aids Anglican missions, is not distinctively and 
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exclusively Anglican, but extends its benefits to other sects 
vell. The three societies which we shall inspect it will be 
best, for the sake of brevity, to designate by their initials. 
The S. P. G. requires of each member an annual subscrip- 
n of one guinea; ten guineas down purchase a life member- 
The income of this society for 1898 was $661,775. It 
1as Charge of: 
787 missionaries ; 
2,900 lay catechists ; 
3,200 students in higher schools; 
38,000 children in lower schools. 


United to the S. P. G. as an auxiliary is The Oxford Mis- 
sionary Society of Graduates, composed, as the name indicates, 
of gentlemen who have been graduated from Oxford. The 
special service which this society seeks to aid is the conver- 
sion of the native women of India. 

The C. M. S. was founded one hundred years ago by six- 
teen clergymen and nine laymen, who met in London to de- 
vise means for sending missionaries to the heathen. In the 
first year of its existence it raised $4,555. Its revenue for 
1897-1898 was $1,657,980. At present it supports: 

520 missions; 
1,136 missionaries ; 
6,154 native missionaries, or missionary assistants. 
During the year 1897-1898 its agents administered 16,103 
baptisms. Its schools and seminaries educate 88,094 pupils. 
It has five missionary colleges in England, and besides, a Mis- 
sionaries’ Children’s Home, which is a feeder for its higher 
seminaries. It enjoys the support of the following affiliated 
societies : 
The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society; 
The Missionary Leaves Association; 
The Ladies’ Church Missionary Union; 
The Young Ladies’ Church Missionary Study Bands; 


The Gleaners’ Union; 
The Sowers—a children’s association. 


The first of these auxiliary branches procured for the general 
fund in 1896 $40,300 in money, and $13,380 in gifts other than 
money. 

These three great bodies are finely organized in every de- 
partment; they have strict regulations for members, for offi- 
cials, and for missionaries. Every year they publish an ex- 
haustive report, accounting for every receipt and expenditure, 

VOL, LXXII.—21 
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and containing mission statistics, edifying incidents, and eve:y 
other matter of missionary interest. The president of t 
S. P. G. is always the Archbishop of Canterbury. In t 
C. M. S. the chief officer must be a member of Parliame: 
the incumbent at present is the Right Honorable Sir Jo 
H. Kennaway. This society counts as patrons several mem. 
bers of the royal family, and as vice-patrons many distinguish 
personages of the realm. 


THE PRESS AS A MISSIONARY AGENT. 

From such vast resources and wise management as these 
societies may rely upon, we may surmise the extent to which 
they sustain, consolidate, and augment their work by the power 
of the printed word. Let us draw on Father Ragey’s statistics 


once more. 
For the year ending March 31, 1897, the S. P. C. K. dis. 


tributed : 


145,205 Bibles; 

22,975 New Testaments; 

324.426 prayer-books ; 
12,537,091 tracts. 


The S. P. G. conducts: 
The Cowley Evangelist ; 
St. Mary’s Quarterly Mission Paper; 
The Star in the East. 


The C. M. S. publications are: 


The Intelligencer, ; : ‘ 6,600 copies a month. 
The Gleaner, . ; ; ' 83,400 . * 
The Awake, . ; ; ; - 44,250 sia 
The Children’s World, .  . 600,500 - 
Mercy and Truth, .-. . ' ; 6.000 
The Quarterly Paper, , : 20,000 copies every quarter. 
The Quarterly Token,. ; . £35000 “ - - 
in English, 5,500 in Welsh, and 300 in Chines 


Stupendous as all these figures are, they still fall short 
adequately expressing the missionary spirit which, like a fie, 
is kindling the Establishment from end to end. No device 
forgotten which would be likely to arouse fresh enthusiasi 
and inspire greater generosity. Lecturers in the cause trav 
the country over; magic-lantern exhibitions are given; fai 
and charity sales are held; almost every imaginable means 
brought to service in keeping alive in all classes and conc:- 
tions of men the conviction that the noblest cause which can 
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enlist their sympathy, and the divinest work to which they 
| give their help, is that their religion should follow fast in 


C 

the footsteps of their empire in the conquest of half the world. 
[ven the poorest are given an opportunity to share in the 
work, and the returns of a penny-a-week collection started for 
ths special purpose by the C. M. S. prove abundantly that 
they, too, are capable of enthusiasm and generosity. Finally, 
to throw into the soil of the future the seeds which have 
made the present so full of harvest, missionary agents have 
visited the great schools of England, and in Eton, Rugby, 
Liverpool, Malvern, and Sherborne have preached to the 
future scholars and statesmen of the kingdom zeal for Lord 
Curzon’s “spectacle of British power on the background of a 
Christian ideal.” 


SPIRIT AND MOTIVES OF THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 


We should fall far short of a just and adequate judgment 
of the movement which we are trying to understand if we 
failed to say a word under this head. Even the statistics we 
have seen, much as they disclose, leave us with little more than 
the ground plans of the great structure of English Church mis- 
sions. We must enter if we would know the spirit that per- 
vades there. This spirit, to a very impressive degree, is the 
spirit of wide zeal and devout reliance on intercessory prayer. 
The former of these may be illustrated from the report of the 
Lambeth Conference of 194 Anglican bishops in 1899. From 
that report we make these extracts: 

‘““We come now to the subject of foreign missions, the 
work which at present holds first place among all the tasks 
which we have to achieve.” 

“The Jews seem to merit an attention greater than they 
have hitherto received. The difficulties of converting the Jews 
are very great, but the greatest are those which come from 
the indifference of Christians when there is question of leading 
this race of men to our Saviour.” 

Here it will be in order to mention as organized Anglican 
efforts in this direction, “The London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews,” founded in 1809, and now sup- 
porting in England, Palestine, and Persia 184 missionaries ; 
“The Parochial Missions to the Jews at Home and Abroad,” 
and “ The East London Missions to the Jews.” The Lambeth 
report continues with regard to a religion which counts as 
ad ierents one-seventh of the population of the earth—Mahomet- 
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anism: ‘ One-fourth of this number are citizens of the Britis! 
Empire. . . . They have therefore a special reason for 
counting on the charity of their more, favored fellow-citizen;, 

An essential thing is that the missionaries who undeyv- 
take their conversion should have made a profound and patient 
study of Mahometanism and of the Arabic language, and 
that they should show absolute justice in treating of Mahometan- 
ism and of the character of Mahomet.” This last certainly 
would be refreshingly new. 

Of the spirit of prayer in the Anglican mission revival let 
one striking instance suffice. The younger ministers of the 
Established Church have formed a “ Junior Clergy Association ” 
which now numbers 3,000 members, one of whose ends is to 
pray and to form bands of prayer for the success of foreign 
missions. This association has composed special litanies and 
invocations for that purpose, which they have had approved 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and recite at their official 
sessions. 


WHAT ARE WE TO THINK OF THE MOVEMENT ? 


To this natural question the answer of Father Ragey seems 
the obvious one. We should confront this missionary fervor of 
the Anglicans with as widespread and as efficiently directed a 
fervor among the children of the Church; and we should be- 
siege the entrenched mercies of God that He win this great 
people to the fulness of His Truth. It is invidious to make com- 
parisons. One comparison we could indeed make that would 
thrill us with triumph. We could point to the consecrated 
sons and daughters of Christ who are the living proof that the 
ancient church is still to-day, as she has ever been, the church 
of martyrs. Peerless souls! never equalled in apostolic success ; 
never to be approached in the heroism of their sacrifice; to 
whom the missionary life is not a career, but a martyrdom 
_ and a longing after martyrdom; whose exile is not refreshed 
with domestic ministrations; who may not and who would noi 
look forward to an old age back in the home they have lef: 
once and for ever, where honors await them and every comfort 
will soothe them in their age; who have no human support 
when the spirit faints from toil or is broken with ingratitude : 
who can reckon on only a slender dribble of means for the 
works which their hands, before their strength be gone, wou! 
upraise for God and Souls; who carry alone the forlorn hop 
of zeal; who are free from the harassing competition of th 
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ts when the leper’s sores are to be cleansed, the outcasts of 
human race spiritually attended, critical peril to be met 
certain death for Christ to be encountered. Thanks be to 
for the church’s missionaries to-day! No! with these 
re is no comparison. A single one of them in his direst 
erty outweighs the treasuries of opulent associations and 
s to confusion the resources of empires. But whether there 
y not be the suggestion of a lesson for the Catholic laity in 
missionary spirit of the Anglican body; whether there may 
be hints to the fulfilment of a possibly forgotten duty in 
spectacle of 3,000 young Anglican ministers bound together 
a society of missionary prayer; these are questions 
nich this article chooses not formally to answer. It contains 
atter, however, whereon to base an answer for those sufficient- 
y concerned. One consideration alone we would urge as a line 
f missionary effort likely to stimulate our people to a display 
‘eminent and enthusiastic zeal. Would it trespass on the 
snerable premises of our seminaries to impress on our coming 
priests their responsibility—not a slight one, God knows—toward 
our brethren who are separated from us by the gulf of error; 
to begin among those who will be the leaders of God’s people 
an apostolate of prayer for the conversion of America which 
shall spread from them to the faithful of the whole country ? 
Would it not be a thing approved of God to preach now and 
then on zeal for converts? Could directors propose a diviner 
object for the prayers of holy souls individually, or for the in- 
tercession of their organized confraternities, than God’s glory 
in the winning of souls to Truth? Would it not be well if 
the whole church in the United States were begging God for 
the mighty grace of our country’s conversion; if priests and 
laity, Catholic societies and sodalities and reading circles; the 
Catholic rich and the Catholic poor, were bound fast together 
in one inspiring union of intercession, in one grand association 
of active zeal to bring in converts to the Church of Christ? 
If Anglicans are so thrilled with the prospect of converting 
pagan tribes, may not we be penetrated with the divine desire 
of bringing the land we love to the faith we worship? May 
we be solemnly impressed with the zeal displayed by error ; 
may we feel an efficacious reproach at the spectacle, if there 
need for reproach; may a restlessness for souls possess us, 
priests and laymen; and may we make at least as many 
‘forts and sacrifices for the gathering of the harvest of God 
s others do for the increase of the empire of error! 
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BY GRACE OF THE GOVERNOR-ELECT. 


BY ANNE ELIZABETH O’HARE. 


Judge Dale’s shrewd eyes measured the young 

man before him. 
“T’m an old man, Mr. Barrett,” he said slow- 
ly. “I’ve been dabbling in politics ever since | 
7 was a stripling with many enthusiasms and few 
clients. Sometimes I’ve been in pretty deep—deep enough to 
taste the bottoms—and I’ve learned that to be a successful poli- 
tician a man must be one of two things: either he must be a 
gambler who is not afraid to stake his last chance on the turn 
of the die, or he must be a man who seems to be an absolute 
party-tool, silent, watchful, cautious. It’s all a matter of policy. 
One is the popular hero; the other is your safe man. But one 
or the other, and winning or losing, he must wear an invincible 
front. As in every other game of great odds, the best player 
is the one who can lose splendidly. If you’re brave enough 
to take the first deep plunge, Mr. Barrett, and cool enough to 
stop at nothing after, you’re likely to come out on top. But 
the man who once flinches is lost. Ah, it’s hazardous play- 
ing!"—the old min’s eyes glowed reminiscently. ‘“ Sometimes 
the fire and fever of it are worth the stake; oftener they ’re 

not It depends on the man.” 

The judge’s glance travelled around the room as he spoke, 
finally resting on a. solitary figure sitting at one of the less 
frequented tables. 

‘Now, there’s James Farnham,” he went on in the same 
oracular tone. ‘“‘ He played for pretty big game, but he staked 
too much on it. He’s one of those men who pin their life- 
hopes to the result of an election. They take things too serious- 
ly. For my part, I’m glad Farnham was defeated.” 

“Why, I thought you were one of his warmest supporters,” 
said the young man, lifting his eye brows in surprise. 

““So I was,” answered the judge composedly. “I worke: 
for him as hard as ever I worked for anybody. But 
would n't do it again. He hasn’t the calibre of a true gamester. 
His disappointment is too evident. He’s one of your emo- 
tional politicians!’ The speaker smiled with the contemptuou: 
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isdom of a man who has pretty often rubbed against the 
+r side of things. 

‘He does seem to be hit pretty hard,” agreed the other, 

ing back his chair. “ He’s not the same man since.” 

He has no spirit,” said the older man, a gleam of disdain © 
is keen eyes. ‘ He plays too much for the stake, which is 
least part of the game. If I had his money, I’d snap my 
ers at one defeat and play it out to a desperate finish. If 
‘’re not a very dare-devil of a fellow, Mr. Barrett,’ he 

ided, blinking pleasantly up at his companion, “stick to your 
practice, and don't let the fire burn your fingers.” 

“T fear your advice is too late, judge,” the young man 
answered, smiling, as he drew on his gloves. ‘‘ Good night, and 
a merry Christmas to you.” 

Then he turned to greet a tall man who was walking list- 
lessly towards them. ‘“ Merry Christmas!” he repeated cordial- 
ly. “So you are deserting the club, too, even as we benedicts 
desert it! It doesn’t look very lively,” as he glanced through 
the empty rooms, “and even a bachelor likes to sit by his ain 
fireside to watch the Christmas in.” 

The other smiled perfunctorily. ‘One place is about as 
good as another,” he said. “ Thank you, thank you! Same to 
you!” he added as Barrett repeated his merry greetings at the 
door and went off into the darkness with buoyant step, shout- 
ing another “ Merry Christmas!” to an acquaintance he met at 
the corner. 

James Farnham stood looking after the hurrying figure for 
several minutes. The light from the swinging lamp above fell 
full on his face. It was a good face, clear-cut, strong-browed, 
well featured. A bit too mobile about the mouth, perhaps, and 
with no lustre in the eyes. A disappointed face, telling of 
power quenched before the spending time. It bore the marks 
of recent fires, not deep enough to be long stamped, and not 
many enough to be the scarring of years. 

The indifference in his eyes gave place to something like 
resentment as he heard the joy-giving voice echoing down the 
street. A merry Christmas! What merriment left in the life 
of a man with felled ambitions and dead hopes? What merri- 
ment in the richly hung solitude of the rooms he called home? 
What merriment in always thinking over the same thoughts, 
in waking up each morning to the same weariness? He would 
face it again tomorrow, and to-morrow would be Christmas! 
Only a year ago it had meant something to him. He remembered 
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how he and five of his bachelor friends had eaten their turl. y 


and plum-pudding together, and afterwards, over their ciga’s 
they had gone back to other Christmases and told snatches 
life history between the smoke-puffs. For him the retrosp: 
had been a smiling one. Then he had been used to taki 
flights, secure and confident in his own strength. Within th. 
year he had soared beyond his heights, and he had fallen woe 
fully, his wings crushed and broken. He was weighed dow: 
with a physical sense of their helpless heaviness, and he f: 
that the weight would never be lifted. It was this weariness 
into which each new day ushered him. He tried to shake i 
off, clinching his hands at his own impotence. Then 
turned slowly and went back into the club. 

James Farnham took things too seriously, as old Judve 
Dale had said. Not one man in a thousand would have su(- 
fered a political defeat with such poignant keenness. Woman- 
ish weakness, the old campaigners called it. But Farnham was 
a young man, to whom life was still more a strife than a 
spectacle. And his politics, while not above reproach, were 
mainly based upon fair principles. He was too young to be 
governor and too clean-handed to be successful, said the wise- 
acres. He had gone into the field, not much more than ten 
years before, full of ambition and with almost limitless money. 
From the first he had thrown his young power and his wealth 
into politics. There had been no half-measures. His heart as 
well as his brain had been in his career, and he had shown 
rare singleness of purpose for so young a man. His ambition 
had crowded all other interests out of his life. Pleasure, love, 
friendship—these things he had never known, nor, indeed, had 
ever felt the want .of thém, so full was his life of the ex- 
citement of the game he was playing. He had held two or 
three State offices; he had done some vigorous work in the 
legislature. At the Republican State Convention a ringing 
speech, the magnetism of his personality, the thought of the 
money behind him, and, with a suddenness that startled the 
assembly, he was nominated for governor. 

The nomination blinded bim with its unexpectedness and it 
carried his ambition to dangerous heights. He had put all his 
strength into the campaign that followed. He had been eager, 
resolute, unflinchingly confident to the last. With the stake 
tempting and glittering in front of him, he had drawn prema- 
turely on his last reserves of power—and he had lost. Th: 
election returns showed an overwhelmingly Democratic victory 
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he blow quenched the fire out of him with startling swift- 

It was as if there had been swept away, by one wither- 
stroke, his love, his faith, the light and hope of living. It 
leath to his ambition, the well-spring that fed his life. 
He cid not rally as another man would have done; he did not 
gir’ himself for another fight, as perhaps a brave and right- 
spirited man should have done. He had been beaten, he who 
had never known the taste of defeat—ignominiously and com- 
ly beaten! That was all. The future was nothing. There 
was no future; only a sleepless past that taunted while it 
benumbed him. Surely, James Farnham took things too seri- 


ing 


ple 


ous'V. 

The club was deserted. He glanced at a newspaper, stared 
at the clock, got up and went out again into the night. He 
heard the hard snow crunch beneath his feet and felt the sharp 
flurries beating against his face. Instinctively, he pulled his 
coat collar about his ears, and turned into a street which led 
to the brightly-lighted shopping district. He wanted to lose 
himself in the crowd of hurrying men and women that poured 
past him. He was swept onward with the rest, and finally took 
refuge near the wide and gaudy window of a great toy shop. 
A couple of news-boys chattered wistfully at his elbow, and 
behind him a high-pitched little voice was exclaiming over a 
red wooden doll-cradle in noisy ecstasy, while two eagerly 
compelling hands tugged at the skirts of a wan-faced woman 
in a faded shawl. He watched them idly as they went into 
the shop and presently came out again, the red cradle out- 
thrusting a surreptitious, flaming rocker under the thin shawl, 
the woman anxiously counting over the pitiful stock of pennies 
that remained in her shrunken hand. Then he saw another 
mother with a little flock of three, ill-clad and shivering, but 
with shining delight in their pinched faces. 

“T choose that!” cried one. “O Tommy, le’s p’rtend it’s 
our very own!” 

“It’s all the Chris’mas they have,’’ whispered the mother, 
seeing his eyes upon them. 

A little lad and lass passed hand-in-hand in front of him. 
Their eyes were wide with happiness. 

‘“Now it mus’ be a secret,” decreed the maid, “’cos ‘t ’d 
be no fun at all ef you wuz to know w’at I’m goin’ to git you, 
an’ | wuz to know w’at you’re goin’ to git me. But I'll let 
ye feel the outside! O Ted, it’ll be sump’n grand!”’ And 
she fairly danced with excitement and jingled her coins merrily. 
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Next a whistling father, cheerily staggering along ur 
the bristling burden of a great fir-tree. And a pair of love 
laughing and blushing as they bought a sprig of mistletoe { 
the wheedling old woman at the corner. And the childr 
always the children!—the fever glowing in their hungry eve 
tingling in the restless little fingers, dancing in the ills) 
little feet. Thus the old pity and pathos and beauty of 
Christmastide has new birth eternally in the ready hearts of ‘ 
poor. 

But the man standing in the shadow remained unmoved, 
The Caristmas had no meaning for him, and neither had ¢! 
little tragedies playing themselves out before him. He close 
his eyes with an impatient impulse to shut out the waifs who 
were so uncomfortably happy over nothing. As he did so 
some one pushed violently against him and he heard a low 
sobbing at his feet. Stooping down quickly he saw that the 
sound came from a child that some careless passer-by had 
pushed aside roughly and thrown down on the slippery flagging. 

“Are you hurt, child?” he asked, raising up the crying 
little bundle of rags and looking around for some one to whom 
she might belong. 

““No-o,” sobbed the child, edging away distrustfully as 
she heard his voice, but looking about her so forlornly that 
Farnham was touched in spite of himself. 

“Wait a minute! Are you lost? Is no one with your” 

The little creature stopped at the new note of kindness in 
his voice. “No, I’m not lost,” she said, catching her breath 
between the words. ‘I live—way down there—on Bank Street.” 
She pointed indefinitely over her shoulder, but Farnham knew 
the street in a dirty, ill-ssmelling region down by the river. “ But 
it’s cold and I’m tired—and so hungry!” 

The thought of any one’s suffering from so simple and 
primitive a thing as hunger jarred freshly on Farnham’s sensi- 
bilities, wearied with subtler emotions. He looked down at 
the child curiously. “I think I had better take you home,” 
he said. ‘You ought not to be out alone in the cold.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to go home!” she cried, shrinking away. 
“It’s just as cold. An’ there ain’t no lights or pretty things; 
nothin’ Chris’massy at all! An’ I don’t mind bein’ out—I ‘mn 
used to it.” 

“But it’s getting late, child, and you can’t stay here all 
night. Come! Why don’t you want to go?” as the child still 
stood shivering and unwilling. 
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)h, father’s cursin’, an’ mother an’ the rest of ’em’s cryin’. 
Ye sce, we ain’t had no fire for a week, an’ las’ night father 


they wuz no more bread -nor nothin’—an’ he swore 


’ 


sai 
awful. 
irnham felt something stir inside of him. ‘“ Poor child!” 
he ssid gently. “But come, suppose we get some bread and 
carry it home to surprise the others!” 

iking the little cold hand in his, he went out from the 
shadow of the doorway. The crowds on the street were thin- 
ning and the cold blasts were blowing sharper. After they 
had made their purchases—and the number of them made the 
child's eyes shine—they trudged along the darker streets, where 
the wayfarers were few and the scattered lights cast fitful 
shadows over the grimy snow. An occasional wagon, heavily 
laden, and swinging a murky lantern in its front, crunched 
past them in the dark, and now and then the sound of loud 
voices and the shrill laughter of children floated out from the 
ill-looking buildings they passed. The air, still and numbing, 
seemed to grow colder every minute, and Farnham, once more 
indifferent, began to regret the strange freak of fancy that had 
drawn him on this uncomfortable pilgrimage. 

The child’s hand clutched his fingers and the piping voice 
was borne up to him vaguely in ceaseless chatter, which paid 
no heed to his preoccupied silence. 

‘“’Deed, it wuzn’t always like this,” she was saying when he 
listened. ‘Las’ Chris’mas we had plenty o’ fire an’ lots o’ 
other things—even turkey—an’ pink popcorn on_ strings! 
Mother didn’t cry then an’ father didn’t curse, cos he wuz 
workin’. He ain't had nothin’ to do since ’fore ‘lection. What 
d' ye s’pose that has to do with it? It must have lots, cos ye 
ought to hear him when he talks about it!” And the little 
hand in his shrank with something more than cold. 

Farnham made a movement of impatience. ‘Child,’ he 
said almost roughly, “ aren’t we nearly there?” 

She looked up, crestfallen. ‘“ Here we are now,” she said 
timidly, as they approached a tumbledown old tenement, from 
the windows of which dim streaks of light came forth as if to 
emphasize the darkness. ‘‘Won’t ye come up with me? I’m 
‘fraid. Maybe father’s still swearin’.” 

‘te nodded his head in ungracious consent and groped his 
way after her up two flights of uncertain stairs. On the third. 
landing she stopped and stood listening in the dark passage- 
Wa) 
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“Everything ’s quiet,” she whispered. “I guess it’ 
right now. Come on.” 

Unwillingly he followed the child, shivering as he ent:re 
the bare, half-lighted room. The air seemed chiller than 
side, and a smoky lamp on a table in the corner threw murk 
patches of pitiless illumination on the empty stove, the jo 
bits of furniture, and on a couple of children and a hopeless. 
looking woman in a thin shawl, who came forward to meet 
him. The child, pointing to the bundles he laid upon the 
table, made some explanations in an audible whisper while his 
eyes took in the squalor of the room. 

“ Thank ye, sir, for bringin’ Molly home,” said the woman 
finally in a voice of strained indifference that jarred on 
Farnham’s nerves. ‘I’d hardly noticed that she wasn’t here 
—there’s so many of ’em and I’ve been wonderin’ how the 
life was to be kept in ’em all. I don’t know how to thank 
ye for this, sir, or what we’d’a’ done without it. My husband 
would n’t let me go out and beg some bread, though it’s been 
breakin’ my heart to see the young ones famishin’ before my 
eyes. I’m afraid he won’t want us to be takin’ this’’—she 
lowered her voice and glanced apprehensively toward the next 
room— though it’s killin’ him, too, to see the misery we ’re in. 
And it might ha’ been so different.” The words trailed off 
into a sob and the washed-out eyes brimmed with ready tears. 

Farnham stood before her in uncomfortable silence. He 
had faced many trying moments in his years of public life, but 
he had never before felt so hopelessly at a loss for something 
to say. Before he was able to frame any reply the door of 
the inner room opened and a man entered. A frightened hush 
fell upon the little. group of children, and only the woman's 
low, inconsequent sobbing broke in upon the stillness. He 
looked defiantly at the stranger as his eyes rested on the 
bundles that covered the table. 

“ What’s this?” he demanded. “ Not charity, Mary ; surely 
not charity?” 

“I—I did not seek it, John,” she faltered. “The gentle- 
man met Molly on the street, and brought her home—wit! 
these. There’s no use holdin’ out any longer, anyhow. The 
children must have bread. What in Heaven’s name are we t 
do? I won’t let pride step in the way while they’re cryin’ 
out for a mouthful o’ food—I won’t, John!” The mother 
feeling conquered her fear of him, and with the last words 
she wiped her eyes and set her lips defiantly. 
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1e man turned wearily to Farnham, who still stood by in 
help'ess discomfiture. 

‘“ Sir,” he began. Then he stopped suddenly and his face 
grew stern and resentful. “ Mr. James Farnham!” was all he 
said, and Farnham started slightly as the woman shrank back 
a step or two and he felt the wide-eyed gaze of the children 
upon his face. Even here he could not get away from him- 
self. Then he spoke for the first time since he had entered 
the room. 

“J am James Farnham,” he said coldly and questioningly. 
“T suppose you have seen my name and my face placarded 
about the streets as the late candidate—the defeated candidate 
for governor.” 

“Seen it?” echoed the man, with a bitter laugh in his 
voice. “Seen it? Man, I put all my strength into that cam- 
paign for you. I was different then and I worked day and 
night to get you in. You see the result!” 

Farnham looked at him curiously. He remembered him 
now as a fellow whose rough eloquence had been the deter- 
mining power in his ward. All the old details came up before 
him again—the things he had spent weeks striving vainly to 
forget. He remembered Martin’s speaking of this very man, 
John Driscoll. It had been just a few days before election, 
when everything had been bright and promising, and he had 
been so glowingly confident of the result. The memory sick- 
ened him, but he only said with a shadow of a smile: 

“There seems to have been a disappointed pair of us.” 

Driscoll’s face was suddenly alive with feeling, and great 
fires of long-smouldering anger blazed out in his eyes. 

“ Disappointed!” he exclaimed. “Good God, man! what 
does it mean to you? What is disappointment to starvation ? 
Is a man disappointed when he loses his own life and all that 
he lives for? Look at these children crying for bread and 
shivering for lack of a few sticks of wood, and then go sit by 
your fire and nurse your disappointment?” 

“IT do not understand,” put in Farnham wearily. ‘“ What 
has all this to do with me?” 

“Do men of your class ever understand?” said the other 
passionately. ‘What do you know of hunger and cold? Do 
your ears ever ring with the hopeless wailing of the children 
you have brought into an overcrowded world? Your pride is 
sore and your ambition baffled. You are disappointed. Great 
heavens! . . . Stay! You shall listen to me!” as Farnham 
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turned impatiently towards the door. Then he continued 
quietly : 

“Six months ago I was a foreman at the steel work 
was earning enough to keep us all comfortable, and the 
dren were well clothed and well fed. I had gained some 
of influence with the men, perhaps because the books I 
gave me a readier tongue to speak their wrongs. Anyway, 
could sway them pretty much as I pleased, and I did w 
ever I had the chance. This ward is one of the stronge: 
of course you knew, and when the campaign opened on 
your agents, that man Martin, came to me and asked m 
work for you. Before that I had done many foolhardy thing 
but I had had the grace to keep out of politics. But he tal! 
me into it; the fever of the thing got into my blood, and 
promised. I told him I’d lose my work. The boss was 
Democratic backer and he’d already tried to buy us up 
Chandler, but I’d made the men hold out for a higher pri 
Martin lied to me. He showed me figures which could not 
disputed and swore to their genuineness. According to his 
showing there wasn’t the faintest possibility of defeating you, 
and it would have been simple folly to work against you. 
He persuaded me to leave my work and gave me money 
enough to get me through the campaign. If I carried the ward, 
I was to have the stewardship of the State Penitentiary, and | 
was satisfied and confident. I was discharged of course, and 
I gave myself soul and body to your interests. I could 
be bought, but I still had spirit enough to earn my wage! 
The men followed me like sheep and I made a clean sweep of 
the district. I reveled in the power of it; I got into the whirl 
and fever of it deeper than ever you got, though you were the 
figure-head and I: only the fire-feeder. The election came. 
. . . I dropped down from the heights, a ruined man, wi 
my Own weapons turned against me. Who wants an over 
thrown demagogue? I had played so recklessly and had drag: 
so many of them down with me, poor devils! that the men lo: 
faith in me. There was nothing for me, nothing on Gou’s 
earth! I had no money left, no hope of earning any. G 
knows I tried. I have walked the streets all day and far into 
the night, begging to be allowed to shovel snow. break sto: 
light fires—anything. It was hopeless. I have sworn and curs«d 
until the children run away when I come near. There’s on'y 
beggary before us, and death is easier than that. You need 1't 
start, Mr. Farnham! There ’s many like me if you look for the: 
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paced the narrow floor, his mouth working painfully. 
d God! is it any wonder I feel bitter against you and all 
fellows; against all you men who lie and twist and tempt 
n, and then leave him to die and his children to starve? 

uld n’t have been tempted, I suppose, but you politicians 

ry devils!” 

» wheeled around suddenly and his eyes blazed into the 
face of his listener. ‘Mr. Farnham, who lost more by this 
election, you or I? That’s what it all amounts to. That’s 
what I’ve been wanting to shout into your ears all these weeks, 
as | heard of you coddling your pride and nursing your failure. 
You 've lost a few friends, a little honor. I’ve lost everything 
in life, and lost it for those who depend upon me. You, de- 
feated candidate though you are, lost not a tithe as much as 
the meanest day-laborer who worked for you. Go think on 
that,’ he ended with a laugh that made the children start, 
“and a merry Christmas to you!” 

But James Farnham did not move. The man’s voice had 
pierced his stupor at last. He was all at once surcharged 
with living pain—he who had lived for days in benumbed 
lethargy. We felt it pulsing in his brain and in his heart and 
tingling in his finger-tips. “You orI? YouorlI?” The words 
danced before him in letters of fire. He reached for the door 
to steady himself, while the children looked into his face won- 
deringly. Even the man was silenced by the expression in it. 

Finally he pulled himself together with a start, the hot 
blood still racing through his veins. 

“Come!” he said, grasping Driscoll by the arm. ‘Come, 
before it is too late! No man shall say that through me he 
has suffered such despair as I have suffered. Come!” With 
fierce energy he led the way down the ricketty stairs and into 
the nearly deserted street. 

At the next corner he pushed the man into a cab. The 
direction he gave the driver roused Driscoll from his bewil- 
derment. 

“Where are you going?’’ he demanded. “ What are you 
going to do? Mr. Farnham, are you crazy?” 

“I’m just saved from a spell of madness,’ 
other recklessly. “‘I am a man among men once more! I 
feel a resurrection of old power that was dead!” 

'riscoll looked at him curiously, but with a light of com. 
prehension in his eyes. And they were both silent as the cab 
rolled over the frozen ground. 


answered the 
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It drew up at last before a brilliantly lighted house. 

“Stay here until I return,” commanded Farnham as ney 
stopped, and with the same feverish energy he ran up the walk 
and pressed the bell. Through the undrawn curtains he s wa 
tall Christmas-tree, angel-crowned and blazing with lights, and 
around it a group of laughing, eager children. In the midst of 
them, with something in his face that Farnham had never seen 
before, stood Robert Chandler, the man who had defeited 
him. 

Only then did the strangeness of his errand dawn upon 
him, and he trembled a little as he gave the servant his card 
and was ushered into the darkened library. As the door 
closed after him he heard the echo of merry voices and above 
them all the ringing laugh of the Governor-elect. 

He had to wait only a few minutes before the door opened 
and Chandler entered. The light had died out of his face, and 
he was again the shrewd, self-possessed politician that Farnham 
knew. His face was perfectly calm, but there was a puzzled 
look in his eyes. 

“Mr. Farnham?” 

There was a world of significant questioning in the words, 
These two had been very bitter rivals, and the election was 
too lately over to take away the sting in the heart of either. 
It was the first time they had met since before the final 
struggle. As they looked at each other there came to the 
victor the remembrance of all the bitter things this man’s 
agents had charged him with—things that even his splendid 
triumph had not sweetened because of the ugly truth at the 
core of them. And to Farnham recurred the stories of the 
measures his opponent had taken to beat him, measures at 
which the most hardened politicians had lifted their eyebrows 
and shaken their heads. 

It was Farnham who broke the uncomfortable silence. 
‘Mr. Chandler,” he said constrainedly, ‘‘ you must pardon my 
intrusion at such a time. I hope you will pardon, too, the 
nature of the errand that brings me here to disturb your 
Christmas festivities. I come on strange business. I doubt if 
a man in my position ever approached a man in yours with a 
request such as I am about to make you.” He stopped, non- 
plussed. He had not thought how hard it would be. He had 
not reckoned on the immobile face before him, on the keen 
glance of the cold eyes that looked into his. With a visible 
effort he pulled himself together and went on. 
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“T am not going to appeal to your justice, Mr. Chandler; I 
am going to strain your generosity. I am going to ask you 
to <o something the like of which, perhaps, no politician was 
ever asked to do before. I may as well say in the beginning 
that you will gain nothing by it save, indeed, a poor man’s 
blessing and my gratitude.” 

fhen he told Driscoll’s story with something of the emo- 
tional eloquence that marked its recital to himself. He mar- 
shalled out all his powers, and used all the magnetism that 
was half the secret of his rapid progress in public favor. 
When he had finished he pleaded that the new governor would 
use his influence to give the man the position he had been 
promised by the opposing party. His appeal was almost des- 
perate in its earnestness; but at the close he found Chandler’s 
keen eyes upon him and a quizzical smile about the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Tt is indeed a strange request that you are making, Mr. 
Farnham,” he said slowly, with no change of expression; “I 
think you hardly realize how strange. You ask me to extend 
my favor to a man—a man of some power among his fellows, 
I understand you to say—as the reward of trying his best to 
defeat me. You ask me to put a fire-brand into my own camp. 
A very strange request indeed—all the stranger because it 
comes from you.” 

“But he did not work for me or for my party,” interrupted 
Farnham hastily. ‘Surely you are politician enough to know 
that a man who is bought must work for his pay. He would 
have worked just as hard for you had you bid as high for his 
services. He will work as hard now if you make it worth his 
while. It is a humiliating thing for me to say to you, Mr. 
Chandler, but the man himself did not hesitate to make his 
attitude unmistakable.” 

“Tt matters very little what was his object,” replied the 
other. “It is enough that he used his weapons against my 
cause. I have heard of the fellow, and I have reason to know 
that he alienated many votes. Besides, Mr. Farnham, even were 
I disposed to overlook the harm he has done me and the ex- 
traordinary nature of this whole transaction, what would my own 
men say to it? Do you suppose they had no thought of spoil? 
Do you suppose I am not besieged by them, day after day? 
What excuse could I offer this army of office-seekers were I 
to give to the enemy the political plums they have so dearly 
bought?” 


VOL. LXXII.—22 
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Farnham looked up quickly. There was a note of wearir 
in tne voice of the Governor-elect that made him forget fo 
minute the old strife between them. 

“I told you I should strain your generosity to its utmos:, 
he said gently. ‘Mr. Chandler, I came to beg of your cha: 
as one man of another, not in our relations as victor and vo; 
quished in a heated political campaign. Let us shut out poli. 
tics for once—God knows they ’ve caused enough misery! ict 
us forget the too bitter things that have been said and done 
between us. I appeal to you in a need to which you alone 
can apply the remedy. If you had seen the man and felt his 
despair—and only this one thing will give him back his hope 
and faith—you would not even wonder at my asking. I will 
not speak of what it will mean to me, save that your granting 
my request will leave me always your debtor. You will be 
free to command me at any time and in any crisis. . . . I 
have some power still, Mr. Chandler.” 

He looked straight into Chandler's eyes as he spoke. Each 
knew what was in the other's thought. There had been whis. 
pers of a foul ballot, whispers that were growing louder as the 
inauguration day approached, and that vaguely portended trou. 
ble to the man who was to take up the reins of government. 
The weariness that had been briefly in the voice of the Gov. 
ernor-elect looked out of his eyes as he weighed the good-will 
of his opponent, and the silencing of scandalous tongues against 
his inability to explain his action to those who had a right to 
question him. Farnham, in the brief space that he looked in- 
to the face of the man before him, came to thank God that 
he was not to be the Governor. 

While they were standing thus the door behind them opened 
softly. A wee bit of a girl with laughing eyes and tangled 
hair peeped through the narrow opening. 

“A merry, merry Christmas, papa!” she cried. ‘ Rob has 
just let old Christmas in! A merry Christmas to us all!” And 
she ran laughingly away. 

The two men turned and looked at each other. The light 
that Farnham had seen from the doorway was again in Chand- 
ler’s face. He put out his hand— 

“A merry Christmas to us all!” he repeated. “ Mr. Farn- 
ham, you have your answer. God forbid that we should cheris! 
strife or close our hearts to any one’s need to-night.” 

Farnham wrung the hand in his long and silently. 

‘““You are a good man, Mr. Chandler,” he said with a litt 
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+h in his voice. ‘ You have been the bearer of good tidings 
nore than one man to-night. You have saved more than 
from despair. You will make a better Governor than ever 
ould have made, and I pray God to bless your govern- 


3efore the other could answer the front door closed behind 
, and he rushed out to the waiting cab. 
‘A Christmas gift for you, Driscoll!” hecried. ‘A Christ- 
gift! Come, man, you shall make a Christmas yet for the 
» ther and the little ones. Tell them that, by the grace of 
Governor-elect, you are still to have your stewardship! 
| them that there will be no more hunger, no more cold, no 
re curses! And tell them, my friend, that all is not lost by 
‘arnham’s defeat!” 
The man bowed his head upon his hands and sobbed like 
child. “God in heaven bless you, sir! . . . This is more 
than I can bear. . . .” He was out of the carriage like a 
flash. ‘‘ May you hear the laughter of little children in your 
dreams!” he turned to say huskily, and then rushed homeward 
through the darkness. 


When Farnham reached his own rooms at last the little 
clock on the mantel was chiming twelve. He sank wearily into 
a chair and closed his eyes. But his lips were smiling and 
there was on his face a look of unwonted peace. 


“. . . Glory, glory, glory to God! 


The far-off voices of the Christmas waits floated out upon the 
night. He threw open the window. The street was silent and 
a single star gleamed out in the darkness. 


‘‘And peace on earth—and peace on earth, 
Made glorious by the Saviour’s birth, 
By the Saviour’s birth!” 


“Amen!” he said softly as the voices echoed and died away 
in the distance. “ Amen!” 





THE ENCHANTING PANORAMA FROM THE CLOISTERS OF THE CAPUCHIN MONASTERY. 


AMALFI, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


tO the artist and the tourist, to the antiquarian 

and the poet, Amalfi has long been one of the 

brightest spots on this terrestrial globe. The 

appalling landslide that took place here some 

# time ‘ago has given the quaint old village a 

new interest, and during the present season it has become a 
veritable Mecca for American visitors to the sunny land. 

Castellamare rises on the northerly slope of the southern 
horn of the Bay of Naples, and Amalfi is right on the other 
side of that horn or promontory. 

No town in all Italy is more strikingly tranquil, more pictur- 
esque, or more romantic than this delightful spot, which glows 
white and iridescent in the warm sunshine and in the limpid, 
elastic air of the sunny land. 

Amalfi was the Athens of the Middle Ages. It is believe: 
to have been founded by emigrants from Melfi, the Greek city 
lying some seventy or eighty miles inland. We find mention 
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of Amalfi in the sixth century; in the seventh it was governed 
by doges, and in the ninth Sicardo, Prince of Salerno, came 
there for the pious purpose of collecting the relics of various 
saints, and, being opposed in his intent by the no less religious 
inhabitants of the city, plundered and pillaged the town and 
carried off a vast number of prisoners. These prisoners after- 
wards got free, burned Salerno, the rival of their native city, 
aod inaugurated thenceforward a wonderful period of prosperity 
for Amalfi. 

The city now assumed a species of independence. The 
Emperor of Constantinople fixed there a tribunal for the set- 
tlement of all disputes regarding naval matters, and the Tabula 
Amalfitana, or Code of Amalfi, soon became recognized as the 
guiding laws for all Europe, and Amalfi was regarded as the 
foremost naval power in the world. 

Amalfi in the time of Robert Guiscard had fifty thousand 
inhabitants. Its merchants traded all over the known world, 
and established colonies at Byzantium, in Asia Minor, and in 
Africa. They also instituted the order of the Hospitallers of 
St. John, who became afterwards known as the Knights of 
Malta, and these merchants were the foremost traders in the 
world, for only after their decline did Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
and Pisa rise to greatness. It was consequently inevitable that 
at the time of the Crusades the city swarmed with armed men, 
and that from its port multitudes of knights, with the cross as 
a device, set out in the interests of the good cause and to 
satisfy personal love of gain and adventure. 

Amalfi at this period was a proud and haughty city, and 
took every occasion of defying the Norman sovereigns of Na- 
ples. King Roger finally made war upon the city and, after two 
years of more or less constant attack and circumvallation, 
obliged it to capitulate in 1131, after which he placed it under 
a species of suzerainty while still allowing it perfect freedom 
as to its internal government. 

A few years later Amalfi had a quarrel with Pisa. The 
Pisans took the offensive and, in spite of the efforts of King 
Roger to protect Amalfi, the enemy raided the city and carried 
off its greatest treasure, the celebrated manuscripts of the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, now one of the principal treasures of the 
Laurentian Library in Florence, the Florentines having taken 
it from the Pisans in the fifteenth century. The Pisans re- 
turned again in 1137, two years after their first attack, and 
obliged Amalfi to sue for peace. The little republic had thence. 
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forward lost its power and its primacy, and became subject to 
the Dukes of Anjou. 

In 1343 the lower part of the town, which had been gradu. 
ally undermined by the sea for at least a couple of centuries, 
collapsed and almost the whole of its buildings, with arsenals 
and harbor, were thenceforward covered with water. Amalfi 
from this on was merely an antiquarian relic of its former 
yreatness. It retained, however, the glorious boast of having 
been the first of the dominating naval powers of Christian Eu- 
rope, and of having given birth to Flavio Gioja, the man who 
in 1302, by the discovery for the Caucasian race of the mati- 
ner’s compass, led the way to the discovery of America and 
helped powerfully to spread civilization and practically to revo 
lutionize the world. 
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THE BELL TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL DATES FROM 1276. 


Amalfi at the present day shelters some seven thousand 
souls, and is a relatively lively little place, macaroni, paper, 
and soap being its chief products. The manufacturing of these 
articles forms an interesting study, and shows how machinery 
can be employed to reduce manual labor without necessarily 
involving unpicturesque tall chimneys, black lowering clouds of 
smoke, or inartistic sights, noises, or odors. 

A ravine behind the city is called ‘The Valley of Mills.” 
It is a cool and shady retreat, and a delightful place for an 
afternoon walk. It is the subject of the following interesting 
and brilliant description by Dean Alford: ‘ The valley is full 
o! mills, each going with its deafening clack, and its great 
splash of water; each variously contrived so as to borrow the 
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descending motive power, and to pass it on, and thus pres: nt. 
ing a series of arches, and aqueducts, and bridges, and st-; 
stairs, and piled-up roofs, such as I should think can nowh 
else be found. Add to all this diversity of form the colors 
stone, and wet wood, and brick, and clinging vegetation, 
chemical matter employed in the mills; insert here and th: 

a cottage door with a family group,—the old man on his sta‘ 
the old woman spinning, the half-naked children, the curio: 
mummy-like chrysalis of an infant in its swathing clothes; 
break the series now and then with a pergola, or trellised 
canopy of lemon-trees, bright green in the leaf, violet purple 
in the young shoot, hanging their pale gold fruit almost 
thicker than the leaves, and then let all the scene be dappled 
with the dark, cool shadows of the south, cut clear into the 
white mass of sunshine,—let it all be towered over by fantastic 
rocks of every shape and tint, leaving only a broad stripe 
above for the blue heaven to look down through, and you 
have but the vain struggle of words with the unparalleled 
strangeness and overpowering beauty of the glen of the mo/ini 
at Amalfi.” 

In the chief piazza of the town is the Cathedral of St. 
Andrew, a beautiful and interesting structure in Lombard- 
Norman style of the eleventh century. The bell-tower dates 
from 1276. The bronze doors were executed by Byzantine 
masters in the year 1066, and were the gift of two members 
of the noble Pantaleone family of Amalfi, who at this period 
were famous for the founding of hospitals at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and various parts of Italy. ‘ 

The interior of the church is filled with artistic monuments 
which are attractive and interesting to the historian. 

High up above the cathedral is located the Capuchin Mon- 
astery founded in 1212 by Cardinal Capuano, and originally 
inhabited by Cistercian monks. The building lies in the hollow 
of a cliff which rises abruptly to the height of two hundred 
and fifty feet from the sea. From its cloisters an enchanting 
panorama is before the spectator. 

Amalfi has been the subject of a descriptive poem by Long- 
fellow, whose verses, embodying the chief features of this 
wonderful little town, are well worthy of being transcribed : 


“Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet: 
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Where, amid her mulberry-trees, 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 
Bathing ever her white feet 

In the tideless summer seas. 


“In the middle of the town, 
From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
The Cannetto rushes down,, 

Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammer of the forge. 

’Tis a stairway, not a street, 

That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 


“Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear; 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figures tall and straight. 
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What inexorable fate 
Dooms them to this life of toil ? 


“Lord of vineyards and of lands, 
Far above the convent stands. 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he. 


‘* Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of steel upon the hand, 
Cross of crimson on the breast? 


“Where the pomp of camp and court? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines, 

Sailing safely into port, 
Chased by corsair Algerines? 


‘Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 
Like a passing trumpet-blast, 
Are those splendors of the past 
And the commerce and the crowd. 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves ; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls: 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 
Deep the sunken city lies: 
Even cities have their graves. 





AMALFI, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


‘* TOILING UP FROM STAIR TO STAIR 
PEASANT GIRLS THEIR BURDENS BEAR.” 


“This is an enchanted land! 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay 
With its sickle of white sand: 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Pzstum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lovely land of doom. 


“On his terrace, high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining chestnut-trees. 
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“Nothing else he heeds or hears. 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon ; 

Slowly o'er his senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town, 
Unresisting fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and deep. 


“Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 

And the river cased in ice, 
Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 

Of a long-lost Paradise 

In the land beyond the sea.” 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA. 


THE DEVELOPMENT, AND NOT THE EVOLUTION 
OF DOGMA. 


BY THOMAS L. HEALY. 


< PEN fail to realize that all the ‘signs of the times’ 
% point to the vastest moral, religious, theological 
revolution that has yet transpired in history.” * 
Such a statement, set down by a man claiming 
. authority to speak whereof he knows, will arrest 
the attention of all who would read the “signs of the times.” 
Chronicled in history are some wonderfully radical and epoch- 
making movements, and if her record is now to be broken it is 
something worth inquiring into. What are the grounds for 
such a prophetic utterance? what are the signs which forecast 
this phenomenal movement? where can they be seen? what 
is to be its nature, its extent, its results? Explain; please ex- 
plain. Such impatient questionings may well be urged, and 
eagerly be awaited the answers, on a matter of such tremen- 
dous import as this movement promises to be. Seemingly 
this prophecy loses some of its evil-boding tone when we 
realize that not the commercial, not the political, but the reli- 
gious world is to witness this radical and epochal movement. 
And yet this narrowing of the sphere to be influenced makes 
the matter only the more important; for while all might not 
be equally interested in the state of the commercial and politi- 
cal worlds, we all are equally interested in the condition of 
the religious world, and fain would we know the reason why 
men make such alarming predictions. 


A CRISIS IMMINENT. 


These alarmists—it may be said at the outset—are confined 
entirely to Protestantism. It is among the Protestant clergy 
and laity that all this hue and cry is raised. Nevertheless, it 
has a bearing on the status of Catholic theology and religion, 
and hence a review of the matter is not irrelevant; it is even 
important—why, we shall see later on. We have but to 
take the word of Protestant leaders themselves to believe 


* £v olution of Trinitarianism. By Levi Leonard Paine, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, bongor Theological Seminary. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 
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that a crisis is imminent; imminent, that is, as far as hey 
are concerned, for they are not entitled to judge for the 
Catholic portion of Christendom. Of this more anon. rot. 
estant writers tell us that uniformity of belief does not <xist 
even among their teachers. Confession is openly made that 
“the mode of selecting ministers, while it tests a man’s 
rhetoric and elocution, and whether he has taking ways with 
the young people, gives little or no means of ascerta ling 
whether he has a reasoned, organic body of truth to communi. 
cate or not.”* And as for the people, another writer has 
said: “ Ask men and women why they have ceased to attend 
church, and they will tell you that they have ceased to believe 
much that is preached, and that their religious needs are not 
ministered to.”+ More startling still are declarations like the 
following: ‘“‘ The current creed is a chaos of contradictions ” ; | 
and again: ‘' There is no accepted body of doctrine, clean-cut, 
well reasoned, consistently and comprehensively thought out, 
which you can count on hearing when you enter a Christian 
Church.” § 

Little wonder then is it, that men facing such a condition 
of affairs are fretful for the future; little wonder that we 
find two schools of writers, one school clamoring for a Recon- 
struction, a second predicting a Revolution. ll this, of 
course, within the domains of Protestantism. 


THE RECONSTRUCTIONIST AND THE REVOLUTIONIST. 


The “Reconstruction” sentiment has been championed by 
William De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. Mr. Hyde 
views with saddened heart the old orthodoxy trembling to its fall, 
and thinks that the work of destruction has gone far enough; 
that ‘it is time to weld together the truths we have saved from 
the wreck of ancient systems, and the truths that have been 
brought to us on the flood of scientific and historical studiec 
into a definite, coherent, reasoned, and reasonable body of d 
trine.”| His self imposed task is, then, the adjustment of Chris- 
tianity to modern scientific and philosophic conceptions. This re- 
minds one of Mr. Lecky’s claim that a proof of the flexibilit: 
Protestantism is its power to assimilate with modern Ratioial- 
ism, but Mr. Hyde’s effort in this direction was so unsuccess- 
ful that one of his critics, after examining his system, 

* Goa’s Education of Man. By William De Witt Hyde. Boston, 1899 


t Evolution of Trinitarianism, chap. vi. tGoa’s Education of Man, Introd 
§ Lbid, | Zdzd. 
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force’ to exclaim: “ Rationalism I know, and Christianity I 
knov'; but what art thou?” * The idea of reconstruction is 
esch: ved by aclass of Protestants themselves. Professor Paine, 
who s a “ Revolutionist,” says that “theologians of this class 
are 1 terly blind to the fact that historical criticism has al- 
reads destroyed the metaphysical foundations themselves” 
whic: in the plan were to form the basis of the new system. 
It is into the claims of this latter writer that we would 
especially examine, since he voices the principles of a school 
whic! is coming into greater and greater favor every day, a 
scho.! which teaches that all theological phenomena are resolvi- 
ble in the crucible of evolution; that to understand the condi- 
tion of the theological world, to understand theology at all, 
one must know the workings of the law of “historical evolu- 
tion,” with its three co operative laws: 1. The law of develop- 
ment; 2. The law of cycles and cyclic changes; 3. The law of 
reaction and revolution. Dogma, they tell us, like all other 
phenomena of nature, has to suffer the same laws to control 
its history as have controlled the history of all nature, animate 
and inanimate. We have now to propose and answer a few 
pertinent questions anent Professor Paine’s exposition of the 
theory of evolution as applied to the history of dogma. Does 


his theory include the history of Catholic theology? Is it 
justifiable in fact, and does it recommend itself to reason? 


A POLICY OF IGNORING. 


1. Does it include Catholic theology? The Catholic reader 
is struck by the vexing way in which Protestant writers and 
speculators, like Mr. Hyde and Mr. Paine, ignore the Catholic 
Church. Professing to be scientific and professing to employ 
scientific methods, they exclude the Catholic Church from 
all consideration in solving the problems of the Christian world, 
although that church numbers more Christians in her fold than 
all the other churches of Christendom combined! This is 
what no infidel scholar—even the most hostile to the Catholic 
Church—ever dared to do. No historian, no scholar of repute, 
has yet treated her as these men are treating her. Her power 
and influence have ever been recognized. Fault may have 
been found with her, she may have been persecuted, and men 
may have tried to ridicule her, but not till now has she been 
ignored. Christianity is now spoken of and written about as if 


* Catholic University Bulletin, April, 1922; article ‘* The Reconstruction of Christianity,” 
by James J. Fox, S.T.D. 
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it were the exclusive property of Protestantism. The Cath lic 
Church, as old as Christianity itself, has in some myster ous 
way lost its right to recognition. 

What makes this unbearable is, that conditions of Protes‘ ant 
churches are described, with the result that problems arise 2nd 
are discussed as to the past, present, and future of “ Christiani‘y,” 
as if that word were synonymous and coextensive with Protestant. 
ism. To illustrate, we will repeat a quotation made awhile ago 
from Mr. Hyde. This gentleman says: “The current creed of 
Christendom is a chaos of contradictions.” If Mr. Hyde means 
by Christendom Protestantism, he is right; his statement is 
absolutely untrue if he would apply it to Catholicism. But he 
does not seem to be thinking of Catholicism; the Christian 
world as he seems to conceive it does not comprise the Catho- 
lic Church. When Mr. Paine speaks of “ men and women not 
going to church because they do not believe much of that 
which is preached nowadays and their religious needs are not 
ministered to,” his remark evidently applies to Protestants, 
with whom church-going is often a matter of easy dispensation, 
but cannot be true of men and women who throng their 
churches Sunday after Sunday, as is the case among Catholics, 

New theologies, new creeds, reconstruction, and revolution 
may be distressing problems in non-Catholic circles, but is any 
man justified in deducing from this that the whole Christian world 
is on the eve of a tremendous upheaval, revolution, or other 
similarly frightful calamity? There may be “voices in the 
wilderness”’ of Protestantism lamenting and crying out for 
peace, for unity, ay, for faith itself; but dare any man say 
that the Catholic Church is the seat of innumerable sects, that 
she is experiencing a disintegration of doctrine, that she is 
crying out with 4a pitiful voice to save what is left of the 
‘‘wreck of ancient systems,” that her members are deserting a 
sinking ship? Impossible! Catholicity is Christianity, was the 
only Christianity for 1600 years, and no historian has yet re- 
corded her passage into oblivion. Then we have reason to insist 
that when any problem affecting Christianity is under discussion 
the Catholic Church must not be left out of consideration. This 
concession Protestant writers ought to make if it were only jor 
the sake of method. But no, they will ignore Christianity. They 
even speak and write about the early church and early Fathers 
as if Protestantism, and Protestantism alone, were inseparably 
one in spirit and faith with the first ages of Christianity. We 
quote Cardinal Newman's quiet rebuke of this conduct: “ Did 
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St. Athanasius or St. Ambrose come suddenly to life it cannot 
be doubted what communion he would take to be his own. 
ese Fathers . . . would find themselves more at home 
such men as St. Bernard or St. Ignatius Loyola, or with 
lonely priest in his lodging, or the holy sisterhood of 
‘cy, or the unlettered crowd before the altar, than with the 
1ers, or with the members of any other creed.” * It is really 
sarying to consider longer what we are tempted to call rapa. 
us vandalism; for materially it almost amounts to that: an 
justifiable appropriation by Protestantism of what was pos- 
sessed for centuries before its birth by the Catholic Church. 
Surely Protestant writers ought to see this, for they are not 
blind. Then what? We do not know. 

Abstracting from the injustice done to Catholicism in ignor- 
ing it as a factor in the solution of the problems of Christian- 
ity, we come to apply ourselves to the right and wrong of the 
theory of historical evolution in itself. 


THEORY OF HISTORICAL EVOLUTION. 


2. As the theory of “ historical evolution” is based on an an- 
alogy—at least Mr. Paine compares the phenomena of the history 


of dogma to the phenomena of nature—our first point to decide 
is whether the comparison is to enjoy the luxury of its kind— 
ie. latitude of interpretation—in which case we submit that 
the theory is a harmless projection; or if, as seems more 
likely, Mr. Paine would have us interpret him strictly—z. ¢., 
as saying that dogma has experienced evolutionary changes 
just as truly as the material world about us, and in the same 
degree—then we would oppose our judgment to his. We deny 
that the history of dogma has really passed through the three 
stages of evolution which he enumerates, viz, development, 
cyclic change, and reaction and revolution. We confine the 
argument to pre-Reformation Christianity, as it matters little 
to us whether or not “cyclic changes” have occurred in Prot- 
estant theology since the Reformation, and we challenge Mr. 
Paine to produce facts which will support his theory of 
“cyclic change” in early Christian doctrine. His statement 
of the case is this: “The law of development began to work 
at once in the history of the dogma of Christ. A new cycle 
began with the introduction of Greek philosophy, continu- 
ing to the Nicene-Athanasian period (A. D. 325-373) . . . 


Cardinal Newman: Development of Christian Doctrine, Part I., chap. ii. sec. 3. 
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Another new cycle began with Augustine,”* and so on down to 
the present day. As for ‘reactions and revolutions,” he re‘e 
to the ‘“ Reformation in the time of Luther and his compee:s 
as an instance where “a complete rent was made in the 
order of faith and thought.” From a careful study and 
strict interpretation of Professor Paine’s exposition we gath 
that he would have us to believe that the transition betwee 
the teaching of our Lord and that of St. Athanasius (the first 
cyclic change in dogma) really compares with the transition be. 
tween the azoic and the protozoic epochs (the first cyclic 
change in nature); that, mutatis mutandis, there is as much 
difference—for change brings difference—between the teaching 
of our Lord and the Apostles and genuine Christian doctrine 
of to-day, as there is between the azoic, physical, inorganic 
world, and intellectual, conscience-endowed, religious man! 


DEVELOPMENTS, AND NOT SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES, 


Our first question is one of fact: Have ‘cyclic changes” 
taken place in Christian doctrine? The evolutionary theorist 
says yes, and undertakes to prove his position—but fails. To 
assert that because men bring to bear the learning and termi. 
nology of their day upon current dogma, and because the 
result is a more finely wrought-out system, a more scientific 
explanation, but still an explanation—a drawing out into ex. 
plicit terms of what was implicit before; in fine, a develop- 
ment—I repeat, to assert because of this that a real cyclic 
change has taken place is beyond reason. Professor Harnack, 
speaking of the introduction of Greek philosophy into Chris. 
tianity—Mr. Paine’s first “cyclic change ’’—describes it as 
“an interpretation of the Gospel in the language of Greek 
philosophy” ;+ this, we say, is only a development and not a 
substantial change. St. Athanasius might interpret the funda- 
mental doctrines of God and of the Incarnation in the light of 
his philosophical leanings, likewise St. Augustine, and the same 
for all the Fathers who have contributed to the voluminous 
records we still possess of these early theological disputations. 
The results may have differed to a greater or less degree, but 
it is not clear that each succeeding phase of the discussicns 
was so markedly and essentially different from preceding ones 
as to warrant the application of the term “cyclic change.” \e 

* Evolution of Trinttarianism, chap. vi. 


+t Outiines uf the Histery of Dogma. By Adolph Harnack. English translatio 
E. K. Mitchell, p. 82, edition 1893. 
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hat all the facts which history has given us demonstrate 
' this: that there was a process of development, not an 
ition. 

DEVELOPMENT, BUT NOT EVOLUTION. 


or is this a quibbling of words. The notion of develop- 
. as we shall see, is far different from the notion of evo- 
as explained by the evolutionary theorist. We might 
an evolution of dogma, if evolution meant nothing 
than development; but this is not the idea of the latter- 

y scientific theologian. He wants an evolution which has 
its development; but more than this, its cycles and its cata- 
clysms. He can find them if he twists and distorts facts, 
and w7// see the law of evolution everywhere and always at 
work. The evolutionist soundly rebukes the theologian for 
trying to make theology the be-all of God’s world, while he 
himself, unheedful of his own diatribes against the theologian, 
tries to persuade men that the factotum of the universe is 
evolution, and shows very plainly that he has not got hold of 
the law of evolution half as much as the law of evolution has 
hold of him. We are not surprised, then, at finding Mr. Paine, 
who preludes his work with a declaration of fair research and 
inquiry, but is none the less truly biassed by his prejudice in 
favor of evolution, disposing of facts and arguments in the 
most arbitrary fashion, making startling presumptions, and de- 
ducing more startling conclusions. If one begins with a pre- 
sumption, and that presumption be fair and reasonable, then 
facts will naturally close round it and fall in with it, 7f we 
will but let them; if the presumption be not fair, then facts 
will close round it and fall in with it, 7f we but make them. 
That the presumption on which the evolution theory is based 
is unfair, and that its advocates make facts agree with it, we 
gravely suspect; and as a reliable test of a theory, when the 
agreement of facts is at least under suspicion, is in the rea- 
sonableness of the presumption, we will now apply this test to 
the “ historical-evolution ” theory. 

3. Before proceeding to this, however, we ought to explain 
that, irrespective of the intrinsic worth of the theory, it has 
not been: advanced without good cause. It is not an idle 
invention of an idle hour. It is an attempt, and not the 
first in its line, to solve a problem of no mean proportions 
which encounters the student of historical Christianity. The 
facts of the situation as they confront theorists are represented 
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by them as follows: Christianity was evidently intended b 
Founder to be a universal religion, and as such it must ha e 
determined body of doctrine, yet “it is absolutely impos 
to fix on any historical point at which the growth of doc 
ceased and the sum ‘of faith was once for all established ” ; 
more, ‘‘no single doctrine can be named which starts com; ‘ete 
from the first and gains absolutely nothing afterwards fro: 
vestigations of faith and attacks of heresy.” * Even gra: 
that the Bible did contain the sum total of belief, it mus: 
further conceded that, owing to intrinsic difficulties arising 
its indefiniteness and from its condensed and fragmentary c/; 
acter, an interpretation—and interpretation means develop: 
—would be a logical necessity. All Christendom recog: 
that the Bible as a font of belief is in an undeveloped si; 
and has gone on this presumption. But for the first three « 
turies the canon of the Scriptures had not been definitely se 
tled, and the rule of faith was Apostolic teaching presery 
and handed down by tradition and in fragmentary writings or 
epistles. When, twelve years after the Ascension, the Apos- 
tles went forth into the world to teach Christianity they must 
have had some uniformity at least in the fundamental, saving 
doctrines they were to communicate to mankind. The details 
we cannot know—but this much is certain, that their teachings 
were very elementary and their system, if any such they had, 
must have been the crudest, for they were unlettered men; 
yet in reality they meted out to mankind the highest kind of 
theology, a theology which was equal to the greatest minds of 
subsequent centuries. Their simple and straightforward way 
of preaching “Christ and Him Crucified,” “ Christ Risen from 
the Dead,” “Sin,” ‘ Grace,” was never meant to satisfy the 
philosophical minds of future converts to Christianity, who 
must needs exhaust the Apostolic teaching; and so we ‘ind 
Justin, and Origen, and Tertullian, and Athanasius, and Aucus- 
tine applying themselves to the elaboration of a scheme of 
Christian theology that could compare with prevalent schools 
of philosophy. All this they accomplished by discussing, ana- 
lyzing, comparing, deducing, formulating. This same condition 
is verified to a greater or less degree in every epoch of iis- 
torical Christianity. 

These are the facts which have supplied matter for hypo- 
theses as to how they came about, and what they mean. 7he 
theory of historical evolution is a recent and “scientific” at- 


* Development of Christian Doctrine. 
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temot to answer the questions here indicated. The very first 
theory which Cardinal Newman mentions in his book on 
Dev-iopment is so closely akin to the one we are considering 
that we quote his notice of it: “One [theory] is to the effect 
that Christianity has ever changed from the first, and has ever 
accommodated itself to the circumstances of times and seasons.” 
The idea of “accommodation” may not strike one at first as 
bein2 very significant, but on reflecting that the change referred 
;; understood as a substantial change and the resultant of 
accommodation, we realize that we have here the nucleus of a 
gen: ine evolutionary theory. It is all-of a-kind with the out-and- 
out, full-fledged historical evolution theory of latter-day scientists. 
Cardinal Newman summarily disposes of the accommodation 
theory, and we will try to show that the more recent product 
of this “age of ours” cannot meet the difficulty any better than 
did its precursor. 


to 15 


NEWMAN'S THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 


This may be done indirectly and by contrast with Cardi- 
nal Newman’s own Theory of Development. The statement of 
the Development theory is this:* ‘‘ The increase and expan- 
sion of the Christian creed and ritual, and the variations which 
have attended the process, are the necessary attendants on any 
philosophy or polity which takes possession of the intellect 
and heart, and has any wide or elevated dominion; from the 
nature of the human mind, time is necessary for the full 
comprehension and perfection of great ideas; the highest and 
most wonderful truths communicated to the world once for all 
by inspired men cannot be comprehended all at once by its 
recipients, but as being received and transmitted by minds not 
inspired and through media which are human have required 
only the longer time and deeper thought for their full elucida- 
tion.’ It is only the application to the body of Christian 
doctrine of a law which seems to control the existence of all 
great ideas or principles, and even intellectual systems or 
schools. Thus, for instance, the teaching of the Apostles could 
have been reduced to a few-essential ideas and principles. 
We see them offered to a world sadly in need of a saving 
religion, and immediately the same phenomena follow which at- 
tend the projection of any popular idea: promulgation, agita- 
tion, confusion, misconception, modification, expansion, com- 
bination, varied relations, interrogation, criticism, defence, 


* Development of Christian Doctrine, Introduction, n. 21. 
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collection, comparison, sifting, sorting, selection, reject 

all these phases of action have had a multiform part o: 
fluence in the growth and development of Christian doct:ine, 
But this entire growth with its complex result is one with the 
seed whence it sprang, around which all doctrines centre, tow: rds 
which they all converge ; to wit, the sum of Apostolic teaching, 
It is not necessary—it is even impossible—to define the e¢ 
limits of the so-called Apostolic teaching, and the deman: 
Newman’s critics for a “seminal idea” was unjust, for origi 
nally, in its very inception, Christianity was a complex ide 
and no single aspect is deep enough to exhaust its contents, 
“For convenience,” however, Cardinal Newman conditionally 
adopts the Incarnation as “the central aspect of Christianity 
out of which the three main aspects of its teaching take their 
rise—the Sacramental, the Hierarchical, and the Ascetical. But 
one aspect of Revelation must not be allowed to exclude or 
obscure another, and Christianity is dogmatical, devotional, 
practical all at once.” To quibble and juggle words over a 
technical triviality in the face of momentous facts is unreason. 
able. When we find a body of doctrine referable back from 
age to age, with distinct and incontestable connection, each 
age echoing the preceding, the whole forming a perfect, sys- 
temic unit, the various doctrines being members of a family as 
it were, suggestive, correlative, confirmatory, so that to accept 
a part is to accept the whole from stern logical necessity, 
without preference or mitigation—then we may be sure of a 
development. But it must be understood that the power of 
development is intrinsic—“an expansive power which uses 
argument indeed and reflection, and even may have a certain 
relation to or dependence on the ethical growth of the mind 
itself, with a reflex influence upon it,’—but nevertheless a 
power of maturation, so to speak, inherent in the germinal 
seed. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


Add to what has been already said that this develop- 
ing power leads to unity, directness, consistency ; that it give 
us an explanation of phenomena which can be accepted with- 
out a violent wrenching of our fixed religious views, which 
not repulsive to our finer religious sentiments, from which ev: 
public opinion does not recoil in horror and amazement, whic! 
does not rob Christianity of its very life blood—namely, :t 
supernatural character—which does not destroy Divine Free: 
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dom and yet has due regard for the ordinary laws of nature, 
ang it possesses just so many advantages over the “evolutionary” 
hypothesis. We have said that the evolution theory does not 
apn'y in fact to pre-Reformation Christianity. Cyclic changes, 
reactions, and revolutions may have been doing their work in 
Protestant theology since the Reformation, but the solid front 
presented by early Christian doctrine in the battle against 
paganism and heathenism, and by Catholic theology against 
inficelity to-day, exhibits nothing save the reasonable, necessary 
if you will, development “ which strengthens not weakens, con- 
serves not destroys.” We repudiate the theory of “cyclic 
ange. : 

Scientific (?) theologians may have it if they choose, and be- 
lieve in it; but what can it give them? Certainly not the 
consistent, essential unity which comes from true development, 
and which Catholic theology alone enjoys, but rather divisions 
and dissensions of the most discouraging character, risings of 
sects on sects, establishments and re-establishments of churches, 
discord, even despair. Worse still: under such an illusory 
method of reasoning Christianity is easily reducible to a cold, 
heartless, spiritless moral code at best, with no more to 
recommend itself to the spiritual needs of man’s soul than the 
ancient schools of philosophy, with no more claim to the 
supernatural than the most ordinary speculative science. Then 
if men will cling to such a theory, all that we can say is: 
Very well; adopt your theory, and what have you? Results 
bewildering and disheartening. Believe, if you will, that the 
primal body of Christian doctrine has been subject for nine- 
teen centuries to cyclic change, reaction and revolution, that 
the unrecognizable entanglement of theology in Protestantism 
is the legitimate outcome of the evolution of historical Chris- 
tianity. And to our reader we say: Is it any wonder that 
these men are dissatisfied ? any wonder that they are lost in a 
labyrinthal scheme which can show nor beginning nor end, and 
whence they would gladly be liberated? Is this Christianity ? 
Has Christ’s work come to this? ; 


NoTE.—Read the two articles by Father Tyrrell, S.J , in 7he Month for August and Sep- 
tember, 1900, Father Tyrrell says that the principles of the Development Theory, though 
laid down “tin the interests of a much narrower and now almost obsolete controversy, yet 
are available largely for that far wider one into which it has resolved itself.” This will be 
realized by any one who will read W. H. Mallock’s book, Doctrine and Doctrinal D s+ uption 
(London, 1900), which, as Wilfrid Ward points out, is an application of the principles of the 
Development Theory to explain the logical basis of Christian belief held by a Roman 
C lic (London Tablet, June 30, 1900). 
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“I3LESSED ARE THE POOR.” 


BY DENIS A. McCARTHY. 


OME simple shepherds in the night 
Saw Heaven open; and the light 
That issues from the Eternal Throne 
Around them in the darkness shone. 
And downward floating came a throng 
Of angels with a wondrous song— 

A song that echoed through the spheres, 
A song that echoes through the years, 
A song that shook the listening sky 
With “Glory unto God on high!” 

A choral promise from above 

Of God’s eternal peace and love. 





And so revealed to simple men 

Was God’s own Truth. And so again 
The lowly-hearted, such as they, 
Behold the Lord from day to day. 


Before the kingly folk and wise 
Who saw His beacon in the skies, 
And sought Him in Jerusalem, 

He chose the hinds of Bethlehem ; 
And they were first to kneel before 
Their infant Saviour, and adore— 
The first in simple wise to trace 
His Mother's likeness in His face; 
The first, perhaps, to understand 
The trembling of St. Joseph’s hand; 
To pierce the meaning of his awe 
At all he was, and all he saw; 

The first to hail with reverent word 
The coming of the Promised Lord; 
The first within that stable dim 

To welcome and to worship Him! 
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To.day God's love is just as sure: 
The simple-hearted folk and poor 
Are His, as when a babe He lay 
Long years ago, long leagues away, 
In far Judea, and He chose 

The shepherds (out of all of those 
Who waited for His coming long) 
To hear the angels’ wondrous song, 
To marvel at the Light of men 
That ne’er would sink in night again ; 
To be, though lowly, first on earth 
To,hail the Saviour at His birth. 
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“THE REGIMENTALS.” 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 


mw ISTRESS MARGERY HONE sat by her kitchen 

} fire, though it was a warm, spring-time mor: ng 

—the spring-time of 1777. The great pot bub. 

bled on its hook, the pine logs flamed and 

4% spluttered merrily beneath it, and a plump gray 

cat, curled comfortably on the hearth, watched its mistress with 

a half-frightened glance as she bent, eyes gleaming, cheeks all 

flushed from the fire, above her warlike task. For Dame Mar. 

gery was moulding bullets! Never before had sleek Grimalkin 

seen the iron mould in any hands save Master Timothy's; 

nor often then but in early autumn, when he, sturdy hunter 

as he was, was wont to make ready a store of bullets for the 

winter season. Yet here was Dame Margery pouring the hot 

lead, and clipping the rough spheres round with her own 

slender fingers, while gay Master Timothy—where, where was 
he? 

Up from the blossoming orchard came a faint rustle of 
sound that stirred the quick ear of the cat to instant alertness. 
A soft footstep tiptoed among the trees, paused at the hedge 
as though the comer listened and peered out, then lightly 
crossed the lawn and ceased before the kitchen door. A 
moment after an uncouth form stood framed at the sunlit 
threshold. 

From his garb the newcomer seemed to be a travelling pedlar, 
even more road-worn, more ragged and travel-stained, than the 
generality of his kind. His feet, wrapped in dusty cloths, fell 
noiselessly upon the boards. A rope-bound pack hung from 
his shoulders, and an ‘ancient felt was slouched upon his brow. 
From beneath its angular brim his dark eyes gleamed, with a 
look that seemed of hunger, at the cool white walls, with their 
rows of shining platters; at the hearth, clean-swept and homely, 
and at fair Dame Margery, busy still with melting-pot and 
mould. As he looked at her a film of tears came into tie 
wanderer’s eyes; he stretched his hands toward her, and in } 
half-whispered tone, as though he feared that the very walls 
might hear, he cried, “‘ Dear Margaret!” 
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“he woman started, so that the mould fell clattering on 
hearth, and seeing the tattered intruder, lifted her ladle 
itteningly. ‘How dare you, sorry ruffian!” said she, 
ep in and startle honest people so? Out with you, or—” 
Sh-h!” said the pedlar, “quiet, sweet; ’tis I!” 

. sudden light of recognition flashed into her eyes, and 

ng lead and all, she threw herself into the vagrant’s arms. 

iimothy!” sobbed she on his dusty shoulder; “ Timothy, 

,othy !—dear, tattered Timothy!” 

‘Il have little time, dear wife, for greeting,” said the 
other, speaking softly and rapidly; “this is a perilous time 
for thy husband.” 

“But will you not rest awhile, Timothy, and be shorn of 
those tangled locks, and freed of this dust and mire, and clad 
in Christian garments; nay, I have even made thee—”’ 

“Shorn! cleaned!” he interrupted; “that would indeed 
mean ruin. My life depends on this disguise, and delay is 
like to bring upon me a company of scarlet-coated villains. I 
should not have ventured here save that from weariness and 
hunger I had been like to lose the strength to flee. I am a 
spy; nay, more, a hunted spy!” 

As he had spoken of hunger and weariness Dame Margery 
flew to a cupboard near, whence she drew foaming milk and 
snowy bread. Her husband eens gulped them down, 
and said between mouthfuls: 

“Since I wrote you, dear, by trusty goodman Gray, we 
have had enough of work and worry for all our lives. What 
with famine and cold, in the makeshift huts at Valley Forge, 
and the wounds of past fighting, many of us were half dis- 
abled, and day after day brought worse shifts and harder toil. 
And didst thou hear that General Washington sought to stamp 
out the plague of small-pox among us by giving it to the 
whole army, one detachment after anotherr It was even so, 
and woe to the cause if Sir William Howe had marched upon 
us! Then, at last, spring came, and the darkness lifted a lit- 
tle; our ills healed, and our hearts lightened, and the whole 
army wished only for action. 

“Not many days ago the general came unannounced into 
my tent, looking grave and mournful. ‘ Lad,’ quoth he, ‘I have 
need of you.’ ‘Only tell me, sir,’ I cried, springing to my 
fect, ‘how I can serve you!’ ‘Listen, then,’ said he; ‘Sir 
William Howe hath been recalled to England; Sir Henry 
Clinton taketh the command of the English forces. Since 
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the spring is opened, it is very like that they will atte 
some move against us, and I would have more informa: ic 
of their force, condition, plans, if possible. You must 

it for me, Timothy.’ ‘As a spy, general?’ ‘As a syy, 
said he; and having given me instructions, gravely went ‘f: 
again. 

“The next morning, from a farm-house ten miles fr» 
camp, I, clad in worn homespun as a farmer’s lout, and actin 
the fool like one of feeble wits, set forth for the enemy’s line 
at Philadelphia. Ah! Margaret, I can never tell you how |! 
task sickened my soul. There was a plenty of work to |! 
had among the British troops, and even a half-mad simpletor 
such as they thought me, was welcomed and well paid. S: 
worked there at menial tasks until yester morn I was sent t 
carry some refuse from out Sir Clinton’s quarters. While 
was busied with the task, I chanced to be left alone—only for 
a moment; but during that moment I seized his portfolio, and 
rapidly glancing over the papers which it contained, chose the 
bulkiest and hid them under my coat. Then, carrying forth 
the rubbish, I thought to steal from their lines and be quit of 
the whole cursed errand. But I had not gone far when, just 
as I had started to run, to be off more speedily, I doubled 
round a corner, and had near run into an English soldier! 
‘Hey, friend ragamuffin!’ said he, ‘whither away so fast?’ 
and he held out his arm to stop me. I sprang to dash past 
him; but he seized my flapping coat, and holding on, I was 
swung half round in a circle, and alas! one of the general's 
papers came tumbling out from under my coat. However, 
you may guess that I did not stay to gather it up again, but, 
the corner of my garment coming off in the soldier’s hand, | 
leapt past him, dnd ran away at my utmost speed. Tlic 
soldier started after me, but he being a beef fed loon, and 
wasting overmuch breath in calling ‘Stop!’ I soon distanced 
him so that he was fain to turn backward and raise the alarm 
at his quarters, I suppose, while I came for the nonce safe! 
off. Then, skirting the town in the woods, I came straig!it 
here. You see, they know not who I am, and I feared 
speak to any one, lest they might betray me. Are any of thc 
servants near?” 

“Nay,” answered his wife, “all are abroad; but an’ they 
were here they would never know you—poor dear! what « 
sorry spectacle.” 

““’Tis a good disguise,” said Timothy, glancing uncomforta- 
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bly at his dusty extremities, “and, with speed, may save me. 
I had it of a Yankee pedlar—an unsavory rogue whom I 
on the way hither—for mine own suit and some silver; 
as making his way back, he said, to Boston Town. What 
mav be in the pack I know not. Listen! some one comes, 
and a-running!”’ 

Up the garden path came the patter of flying footsteps. A 
moment, and a young negro, swift and agile, bounded up to 
the door, and, half-falling within it, gasped with what breath 
his haste had left him: ‘“ Missus! troops—English troops—are 
comin’; de woods are full of scarlet coatses!” 

Margaret turned imperiously to her husband. ‘“ Here, 
fellow!’ said she quickly, “take thy food and sit on the 
ground without. Thy rags do not beseem a decent kitchen. 
Go, boy, and tell the officer who commands these troops that 
Dame Margaret Hone invites his worship to enter and drink a 
glass of wine with her; be quick, do you hear me?” The boy 
opened his eyes in wide surprise; then, grinning and murmur- 
ing “Yes’m,” left as hastily as he had come. 

Margery turned to her astonished spouse. “An apt lad,” 
said she, “ but thy secret is too desperate for any but we two 
to hold. Play thy part, and I will mine, Timothy, and God’s 
aid be with both of'us!”’ 

Half dazed, as a man who wakes from sleep, Timothy seized 
upon the platter of bread and milk, and shambled out upon 
the lawn. 

Scarce was he settled there when, with a rattling of hoofs 
and the flashing of scarlet coats against the forest green, a 
detachment of English cavalry trotted from the woods and 
drew rein, at their leader’s sharp command, under the wide 
oak that graced the door-yard. The captain of the troop, a 
fair-haired Saxon, in whose bearing vanity and a dashing 
courage were strangely mingled, glanced keenly over the house 
and spied poor Timothy, fumbling with a nervous hand at the 
bread and milk. “Ha, Gregory!’’ said he loudly, addressing 
one of his troop, “thy eye on that vagabond. If he moves to 
depart, seize him; he may have somewhat to tell us.” And 
casting his reins to another, he leapt from his horse and stalked, 
preceded by the negro lad, toward the porch-surrounded door. 
Scarce had he set foot upon the steps when forth came Dame 
Margery, all in pretty confusion. 

“ Welcome, Sir Captain!” said she, curtseying low on the 
door-sill. “ What chance hath brought so fine a gentleman to 


met 
he 
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our humble house?” The other bowed and blushed 
stroked his golden mustachios. 

“ Truly, fair madam,” said he with a grand air, “it gricy 
me to disturb your sweet simplicity and rustic peace with the 
rough soldiers. But even had the negro here not brovu: 
your kind command, I should still have had to try your for. 
bearance.” 

“Will you not come within?” said Margery, pointing 
way to the wide, deep hall; “and you shall tell your errand 
there over a glass of true madeira. My husband is from 
home.” The soldier laughed. 

“ With all the able-bodied men about, I warrant you! Sut 
fear not, madam!” seeing the lady’s glance of quick alarm; 
“the English make not war on women. And though they did, 
good mistress, i’faith, no gallant officer would tarry in the 
concluding of a truce with so fair an enemy as you!” 

Captain Dangerford uttered this speech with so gallant an 
air that honest Timothy squirmed with rage on his greensward 
seat. Dame Margery curtseyed deeply in acknowledgment, 
and led the way within. There, having placed her guest in the 
high arm-chair, she sat herself upon a settle opposite, and 
hastened to press her advantage. ‘You have not told me, in 
these fine words, sir, what errand brought you here?” 

The soldier started, and assumed once more an air of im- 
portant gravity. “Ahem!” quoth he, and, fumbling in his 
uniform, produced a folded sheet, struck it open with a majestic 
sweep, cleared his throat again, frowned and read out: 


“The Honorable Captain Dangerford, in command of his 
Majesty’s Third Squadron of Mounted Troops, being at present 
stationed—” and ‘so forth, hum! “ Honored Sir,” etc., etc., 
ahem !—“ whereas a Thieving Ruffian, strongly suspected of 
being a Spy for the rebel General Washington, hath this day 
absconded from our camp, having first, it appeareth, purloined, 
secured, and sought by stealth to carry away divers most 
valuable papers, plans, and letters from the quarters of our 
General Officer commanding: Now, therefore, we do hereby 
command you, sir, to use all diligence in scouring your neigh- 
borhood for the recreant traitor: and being found, or any re- 
sembling him, hang the damned rascal to a tree!”’ 

“ That,” said the worthy captain, striking the sheet with his 
stretched finger tips, ‘is a very queer direction. The general 
is too hasty, too hasty by half! Hang any one who resemb!<s 
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a man I never saw! Ha! ha!—and but listen to the description 
he hath added to it himself; you may see where his secretary’s 
smooth hand ceases, and his own crabbed characters begin, 
thus: “‘ The said rascal is described as of a dark complexion— 
but, hang him, that may be dirt!—and low of stature, but looks 
the taller from being very thin. His mind is said to be simple 
—though, curse him, he got off slyly enough,—in short, if you 
let him by, beware of it! for that a Rebel Foole should brave 
me so is not to be borne. And I have, moreover’’—here the 
secretary recommenceth—“the honor to be your honor’s most 
dutiful StrR HENRY CLINTON, 
“General Officer Commanding.” 


The worthy captain here wiped his brow and sank back 
with an air of elegant exhaustion. 

“Why, troth, sir!” said Dame Margaret, much reassured, 
“this is a letter curious enough; but why you came here to 
find your dark, light, tall, short, cunning simpleton I am at a 
loss to know! And pray be quick, sir, for your troopers’ 
horses are even now biting the buds from my tall hollyhocks!”’ 

“Tush! tush! fair mistress; ’tis a time of war!” said Dan- 
gerford, by no means pleased at being asked to take so speedy 
a leave; “and since your house, with all due deference to you, 
madam, is a rebel’s domicile—ahem!—it is but meet that we 
should search it through. Ho there, Geoffrey!” 

“And so, sir!” said the lady, rising angrily, “ your great, 
rude fellows must hale my linen forth, and rifle my cupboard 
drawers, to suit your angry general’s fancy! My compliments 
to your English manners, sir!” 

“No, no!” said the other, striding to the door, “none of 
your stores shall suffer any disturbance. But stay, ” continued 
he; ‘‘whom have ye there, my man?” 

“Even the pedlar,” said the sergeant, saluting—‘* he whom 
you bade us watch; forward, loon!” And he hauled in the re- 
luctant Timothy urgently by his ragged garments. 

“Ah, yes!” said Dangerford; “stand him there, good 
Geoffrey, and I ’ll question the knave. Now, fellow—” 

‘Pray, sir,” said Margaret, in too tremulous a tone, “ wilt 
not put off this questioning until you shall have tasted a glass 
of wine? It will be here in an instant.” 

‘No, no, madam!” returned the officer; “ you have bidden 
me hasten from your dwelling, and have called his Majesty’s 
soldiers ‘rude fellows,’ forsooth! You have strained my for- 
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bearance too far, too far, indeed, I assure you!” The douchty 
captain was, in fact, sorely piqued by those unlucky words, 
and now proceeded to spend his anger on the unlucky Timcthy, 
whom his burly guardian held as in a vise. “Come, fellow,” 
said he, “we'll see now what you can tell us. Pah! what a 
dirty ruffan. What’s your name?” 

Timothy swallowed his wrath by a violent effort, and, keep. 
ing as abject a mien as he could, made shift to stammer out: 
“Tobias Snaffleson, your worship.” 

“And where d’ ye come from, hey?” 

“From Boston Town, sir, in Massachusetts Colony.” 

“So ho?—a hotbed of damned traitors! And what have 
you in your pack?”’ 

Poor Timothy's heart stopped beating. He did not know! 
Since the old scamp from whom he had secured it had borne 
it aside while they were exchanging garments, “to take,” as 
he had said, ““some private matters from it,’”’ honest Timothy 
had had neither time nor inclination to explore its greasy 
recesses. 

Seeing his confusion, the worthy captain grew instantly 
suspicious. “Why, what ails the man?” quoth he; “speak 
out, or we will freshen thy memory for thee!” 

“My wares,” faltered Timothy, “are scarcely worth your 
honor’s notice. Pins and laces and beads; needles and scissors 
and thread, and such like fripperies, to catch the country folks’ 
fancy, sir.” 

“Methinks, Sir Pedlar,” said Dangerford, looking at him 
keenly, “you seem over.anxious to pass these fripperies by; 
let us see them. Open thy pack!” 

The poor fellow commenced with trembling fingers to fum- 
ble at the cords that bound his burden, and having succeeded 
in untying them, caught a corner of the cloth and rolled its 
bulky contents forth on the floor; when, to the intense sur- 
prise of all the beholders, there tumbled out nothing but a 
mass of withered leaves, together with sundry sticks and twigs 
that rattled on the floor! The captain stared, speechless, fro: 
the pack to Timothy. 

“ Heigho!” said he at length; “be not bashful! Take off 
thy hat, my man! Geoffrey, methinks we have the villain 
now!” 


The sergeant promptly dashed the tri-cornered felt from 
Timothy’s head. Stepping back and gazing at him with a 
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ical air, the worthy captain continued, in the tone of one 
speaks remembered words: “Let me see—‘of medium 
cht’—yes; ‘eyes, blue’—aha! ‘hair’—what color did he say 

; the rascal’s hair, Geoffrey ?”’ 

‘ Brown,” returned that worthy solemnly. 

‘Brown!’ repeated the captain with emphasis; “ ‘his poll 
unshorn’; ‘a vacant gaze.’ Ha! no vacant look hath he. 
The knave is angry, Geoffrey! but looks may change; ‘his 
forehead, high'—was ’t not so? ‘nose, long; chin, square and 
stubborn.’ Enough; if this be not the man ’tis his very image 
and double. Nay,” turning to Margaret, ‘‘the thing’s so clear, 
madam, that I forbear from further searching; your stores, 
you see, may still be safe from my ‘rude fellows’! Geoffrey, 
bind the knave, and take him on thy pommel; see to ’t he 
escapes not. And you, fair rebel—Heaven give you a more 
loyal temper ere this war be over!”’ 

“But, sir!”’ cried Margaret, in almost tearful tones, “ how 
convict you this poor wanderer from so empty and rambling 
a description as your general’s letter gave you? For shame, 
sir! Do you treat him thus because he is poor and but mean- 
ly clad?” 

“Nay, mistress,” said Dangerford, wheeling around to make 
a formal bow, “I deemed it prudent not to disclose to you 
quite all of my information. You may now know, since you 
are so deeply interested in the prisoner "—this with a search. 
ing look—“ that General Clinton, though his letter was indeed 
uncouth and vague, had yet the forethought to despatch it by 
a messenger who knew the fellow well, having often seen him 
at work in the camp. Now he, needless to say, was able to 
afford us a more precise account than the worthy general’s; 
and faith,” continued he, rubbing his palms together with a 
self-satisfied air, ‘we have the fellow now! Think you that 
any but a rogue would carry dry leaves in a pack and call 
them pins and laces?” 

The luckless Timothy meanwhile stood gloomy and silent, 
burning with helpless anger; partly indeed at the worthy cap- 
tain, but most of all against the crafty vagabond who had so 
sadly tricked him by changing the varied contents of his pack 
for withered leaves. 

Now, binding his wrists, they led him out to where the ser- 
geant’s powerful horse stood pawing, and flung him over the 
pommel, tying his legs so tightly that he was secured without 
hope—or fear—of falling. Then, with a quick command, the 
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captain sprang upon his horse, his men swung into their «ad. 
dles, and bowing low, in token of farewell, the doughty «ap. 
tain led his clattering band back through the arching woo: s. 

Poor Margaret! She saw the scarlet coats go nod/ing 
away, across the lawn and under the trees. She watched 
wide and tearless eyes as they vanished one by one in | 
leafy depths. Then of a sudden the whole sunlit scene wavered 
and whirled around like a wheel before her, and falling, she 
knew no more. 


It was the hour of dawn. The gray light, faint at first, in 
the eastern sky widened and spread like the benediction of 
the advancing morn. Out of the nocturnal stillness rose, one 
by one, joyful sounds, hailing the awakening day. The deep 
woods trembled in the rising wind. The birds awoke, the 
insect chorus shrilled, and the whole world seemed quivering 
with delight in the soft, cool pleasure of the morning. 

But to Margaret's sleepless grief the daybreak only brought 
increase of woe. Crouched in a window-seat, she looked for. 
lornly forth, on blooming earth and pearly sky, turning over 
and over in her weary thoughts that perhaps—perhaps—he 
was already dead !—when of a sudden, from the woods, a flee- 
ing form appeared, dashing over the dew-lit meadows! She 
started up, her face transfigured with hope, and watched the 
runner draw nearer and nearer, until she could see his form 
and catch the flapping of his tattered coat. It was—Timothy! 

Scarce was she fully sure that it was he when, to her dis- 
may, there emerged at a slower pace from the same quarter 
whence her husband fled a squad of soldiers, following quickly 
after him. He passed the gate, he crossed the lawn, and leap- 
ing up the steps with unsteady speed, thundered upon the 
door. Margaret sprang forth, and, half-dragging him within, 
swung the heavy portal to and shot the bars. 

“You are pursued!” cried she, in answer to his questioning 
look. “Friends,” said he brokenly, when he had recovered 
enough to speak. “I ran ahead to warn you. Listen! 
dawn they would have hanged me; but their bonds were neve 
close enough for me, who was taught by an Indian how to 
and loosen. Fools! they tied me with stiff cords. I work: 
them loose—my wrists!” 

Margaret turned back his ragged sleeves. ‘ Heavens!’ 
cried she, for the man’s wrists were literally flayed, laid bare 
and raw by the chafing of the hempen cords. 
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fhe tent in which they threw me,” continued he, “ was 
nearest the woods. The dull fools that took me never thought 
rch these rags for weapons, and I had a knife under my 
shirt. But a scream would have betrayed me; so, at about the 
middie of the night, I crept to the edge of the tent, and as 
the fellow that watched me walked sleepily by, I leapt forth 
behind him and struck him with all my might where the neck 
joins the head. He fell, senseless as a log, and I dashed into 
the woods. I ran, ran, ran, on through the darkness, not 
caring whither, until—thank gracious Heaven!—I saw a camp- 
fire, and creeping forward then, came on the brave fellows 
who follow. They are a scouting party of our army, and 
when we have eaten here—” He broke off as a tremendous 
rapping sounded on the door. 

“Enter, comrades!” he cried, shooting back the bolts. The 
door swung wide, and there trooped into the hall eleven soldiers 
of the Army of the Colonies. But the appearance of these 
heroes of Freedom was unheroic in the extreme. Their rusty 
muskets were of several kinds, their garments were sadly soiled 
and tattered and torn, and their unkempt hair and straggling 
beards looked ragged too. 

The officer in command of the squad, who now stood bow- 
ing bashfully to Dame Margery, looked such a villanous and 
burly ruffian that she could scarce be pleasant to him. But in 
truth beneath the soiled cloth which bound his forehead was 
much keen wit and sterling honesty; and she had only to look 
into the giant’s eyes, as he towered above her, to feel an 
instant confidence in him. He was, in fact, a trusty fellow, and 
he had a singular history. Born in a village of Prussia, and 
drafted at an early age to serve in Frederick’s armies, he had 
fought during all of the Seven Years’ War, and being finally 
discharged after he had attained a sergeantcy, looked about 
him for a peaceful refuge, being heartily sick of war and 
soldiering. The tales that men told of the great American 
Continent enchanted him, and with the savings of his military 
service he embarked for New York, and travelled into the 
wilds of Pennsylvania, promising himself that there he would 
end his days in peace. 

Scarce had the poor fellow been three years in the new 
settlements, and married and built him a comfortable dwelling, 
when, after rumors and threats, and bandings together, the 
Colonies and England engaged in bitter war! And Frederick 
Faal took his great musket from its hooks on the wall, and 
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looking mournfully back at his cozy homestead, nestled in 
green hollow of the woods, went forth with his neighbors to ficht, 

His descendants of to-day call the good man “ Our ancest 
Mijor Fall,” and his full-length picture, in Continental unifor 
adorns the hall of a museum; but that was painted in brig 
days! 

Now, in common with the rest of his band, and indeed with 
poor Timothy himself, the good lieutenant had every outward 
appearance of a vagabond, or worse. Dame Margery needed 
no request to set food before them; their hungry looks were 
eloquent. But Timothy was not mindful to neglect any due 
precaution. ‘“‘You had best set a guard, sir,” said he to the 
lieutenant. 

“Take thy bowl and thy bread, William Knox, and you, 
Rob Dillingslea, and you, Henry Hull, and go without and 
watch the woods all around us,” said Faal to his men, and the 
three whom he named went forth to obey. The rest had 
scarcely fallen to, and were consuming the food before them 
by huge and hungry mouthfuls, when one of the ragged guard 
came bounding up the steps again, bawling as he ran: “Rob 
Dillingslea and William Knox, come within; seek shelter! The 
British are coming from the woods in front!” The other two 
lost no time in complying, and being once safe within, slammed 
to the door and rattled the bolts into place with great celerity. 
The rest of the company, starting from their meal, hastened 
to look from the windows. 

Out of the line of the woods they could see the scarlet- 
coated troopers come galloping, one by one. Then, forming 
in more orderly lines, they made what speed they might over 
the fields towards them, Since much of the land was but 
newly cleared, it bristled with stumps of trees, and the eluding 
of these obstacles disturbed and impeded their advance. 
Meanwhile there was a hurried counsel of war at the window. 
“ Faal!”’ said Timothy, ‘hast any ammunition?” 

‘“‘ Powder for but three rounds,” returned he, “and scarce 
a bullet a man; lead is hard to come by.” 

“ Margaret!” quoth Timothy, “there must be some lead 
about; wilt search for it? We must even hew it apart with 
our knives, and ram it well down on the wads. Here is no 
time for moulding.” 

“A poor shift,” said Faal, shaking his head, “ but may!.ap 
’t will serve in close quarters, in lack of a better. How think 
you—shall we declare ourselves?” 
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“Never!” cried Timothy; “the front of this house hath 
eicht windows in it; we twelve can make it seem well 
garrisoned. One volley, all together, when they come in 
range, will stop them for a space. Well-a-day! look you 
there now.” 

For Margaret had come in dragging a linen bag, seemingly 
very heavy, which bumped and rattled over the boards as she 
pulled it towards them. “ Bullets!” said she exultingly ; ‘‘and 
there are many more in the cupboard there. Do you not re- 
member: I was moulding the last when you came upon me 
yesterday? Nor is that all I did for you, Timothy; for I 
made, besides, during this winter—”’ 

“Yes, dear,” cried Timothy, interrupting. ‘ Now, let every 
man take a handful of these in his pockets, and, quick, to your 
posts. A man at every window above, two at each here below. 
Aim every man at a trooper, and, when ye hear my order, fire 
all together!”’ The men hurriedly dispersed as they were bid, 
Faal and Timothy remaining at the casement. 

‘‘Look you, captain,” said Faal, “have you no better gar- 
ments than these rags? My word for it, if the stiff-necked 
English catch you in such tatters as those, they will haul you 
up to a limb, or shoot you ovt of hand, ere they recognize 
your captaincy!” 

“Why, man!” said Timothy, his face suddenly eager, “ is 
their hope of anything else—rags or no?” 

“ Hope!” quoth Faal. “ Why, look you, when a spy hath 
fled and gotten free and joined his own again, being thereafter 
captured, armed and uniformed, with his command, he may 
not be punished, but must be treated as a prisoner of war.” 

“Art sure?” 

“Sure? Ay, or I was ten years a soldier for naught; ’t is 
a known rule of war. But in that disguise, sir, and angered 
as they are against you, faith you will have short shrift, an’ 
we cannot hold out against them.” 

“Oh, confusion!” cried Timothy; “if I but had my regi- 
mentals! ” 

His wife, who had been standing near drinking in every 
word with eagerness, now started as though she had been 
stung. ‘Your regimentals?” cried she; “why you caz have 
them, Timothy!” Then she stared at him with slowly widen- 
ing eyes, as though a wonderful idea was dawning in her mind. 
“Shaven and shorn,” murmured she, “cleansed and combed 
and newly clad—”’ 
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“OQ God! she’s mad/” cried Timothy; “this is th 
blow—fear hath turned her wits! Come, come, dear wife: 
me lead you up to a quieter place.” 

“Tam xzot mad!” cried Margaret, stamping her foot. “ (< 
you this instant up with me/ Master Faal, hold yonder 
tain at parley for but a short quarter of an hour, and | 
show you a way out of this danger that you never dreamed of, 
Timothy—come!” 

[In the meantime Captain Dangerford, having led his troops 
as near to the mansion as he thought prudent, halted them 
and called the sergeant to him. ‘‘ Hark you, Geoffrey,” said 
he, “there is little doubt that the ruffians whose smoking camp. 
fire we came upon have joined our rascal, and that they all 
have sought shelter here. Yon footprints in the clay were made 
by a dozen men or more. Do you therefore take this white 
scarf and go forward and summon them to surrender, promis. 
ing quarter to all save the villain whom we are pursuing.” 

The sergeant took the scarf and, waving it above his head, 
rode slowly towards the house. They saw him pause at hailing 
distance and heard a shouting as he parleyed with those with. 
in. Then, turning about, he cantered back to his company. 
‘“‘ They say, sir,” said he, saluting, “ that they are a detachment 
of Colonial troops under command of Captain Timothy Hone, 
of their general's staff, and that you had best not molest them, 
else you may look for a desperate resistance!” 

‘‘We are twenty here,” said Dangerford, “and must out. 
number the fellows two to one. Give me the scarf!” And 
the captain himself galloped forward towards the house. “ You 
within!” cried he, when he had come within call, “ dare ye re- 
fuse entrance to his Majesty’s troops? Open and come forth, 
or—an’ I have to force admittance here—none shall ever enter 
after me!” 

“By what right, Sir Captain,” replied the deep voice of 
Faal, “do you seek entrance here?” 

“Right?” roared the captain, growing angry; “ you frog- 
throated villain! do you speak to me of right? Know that 
suspect that you have among you there a fugitive spy, his 
forfeit by the laws of war. Give him up, and mayhap I 
deal gently with the rest of you; but resist me and, curse you, 
I’ll set a guard around you here until I can have a 
brought up to batter the house to bits above your heads! 

“Is he not ready yet?” said Faal in a low voice, turning 
from the window. “Bid him hasten; this captain grows imp 
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Sir,” raising his voice again, “attend a moment, and 
-ader will be forth to speak with you.” 
Let him be quick, then,” said Dangerford, twirling his 
achios scornfully; “the giving up of a traitor to justice is 
ing to hold a conference about.” 
We have none but honest men here, sir,” said Faal; 
here comes the captain himself—you may treat with 


here was a rattle of bolts, the heavy door swung groaning 

rd, and brushing his snowy ruffles, as though he had but 

risen from breakfast, Captain Hone, in all the glory of 
ew made regimentals—buff and blue—stepped forth onto 
veranda ! 

‘My eyes!” thought Dangerford, as he looked at him. 
They say at the mess that these officers of Washington’s 
ops are as ragged as their men, but this gallant’s clothes 

look as though he had just stepped from a milliner’s window!” 

“Sir!” quoth Timothy, looking him steadily in the eye, 
“it is scarcely meet that we should come to fighting; our 
forces are too small for battle, and too equal for capture. 
What do you seek?” 

“T have already told your men,” replied Dangerford, never 
recognizing in this trim officer the draggled and unshaven 
wretch of whom he was in search; “I seek a fellow who, hav- 
ing been captured and condemned as a spy, got off again by 
knocking down a sentinel, and fled away. And I strongly sus- 
pect, sir, that you have him with you here!” 

Timothy started in well-assumed surprise. “On my honor 
as an officer, sir,” said he, “I assure you that there is none in 
the house there who has ever been a spy within your lines. 
An’ you doubt it, I will give you leave to search as you will 
—only provided that you do no other injury here.” 

“You allow me what I might take without your leave,” 
said Dangerford haughtily. 

“Would you attack a house with cavalry, sir?” said Timo- 
thy, slightly smiling; ‘‘and believe me, we will not wait 
tanely here while you send for reinforcements.” 

Dangerford knit his brows, and appeared to consider. Then, 
“ Very well!” said he, “I accept your proposal. Order your 
soldiers forth!” 

‘Stay, though!” said Timothy. ‘“ You swear, upon your 
honor, that neither you, nor your men, shall do injury to any 
person or thing within, save only him whom you seek; and 
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that failing to find him there, you and they will depart as 
you came, leaving all in peace?” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” said Dangerford, testily. “Order them 
forth!”” He waved his arm to his own detachment, to sum. 
mon them to approach, and Timothy turned towards the 
door again. “ Lieutenant Faal!” cried he, “bring forth the 
troops!” 

Faal solemnly led forth his tattered crew and halted them 
in a row. 

The soldier of King George gazed at them open-mouthed, 
“What! are these ragged fellows all?’ quoth he. 

“Nay,” said Timothy; “Margaret, come forth with thy 
servants!’’ She came, her household trooping after. 

“ This, sir,” said Timothy, politely saluting, “is all of the 
garrison!” And the captain, gnawing his mustachios, silently 
led his fellows in to search. 

They ransacked the house from cellar to roof-tree, until 
they were thoroughly assured that not a soul was left within 
it. Then, coming up to the little band, Dangerford scanned 
every man’s features with a keen and suspicious eye. His look 
rested last of all on Timothy with a half-disdainful glance, 
which suddenly became fixed and scowling. He raised his 
hand and half turned to his men. 

“Remember your oath, sir!’ hissed Timothy, under his 
breath, and the captain started and ground his teeth. 

‘‘Curse you!” he growled in an undertone; “you've played 
me, I see, for a fool. Are you really a captain at all?” 
Timothy bowed suavely. ‘An’ we ever meet again, then, Sir 
Captain,” said Dangerford sneeringly, “mayhap I will even 
the score between us for this cursed crafty trick of yours!” 
And leaping to horse again, he dug his beast with the spurs 


and led the troops away. 


In the hall of a noble house that stands where Timothy’s 
stood of old there hangs, framed in glass, a suit of colonia! 
regimentals tattered and torn and stained with wear and age. 
They are the same, her children’s children say, that fair Dame 
Margery made in the drear winter of ’76, that changed the 
wretched and hunted spy into Captain Timothy Hone of the 
Colonial Army of the Revolution. 











ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS—PORT LINCOLN. 


AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH PRIEST AND HIS MISSION, 


BEING A PAGE FROM MY DIARY 


BY BARRY AYLMER. 


u: Y small passenger steamer from Adelaide to Port 

Lincoln, one of the finest and most beautiful 

fore of the world, is a trip of some nine or ten 

hours in fair weather, and all round the coast 

' of South Australia one gets many glorious days 

of breeze and sunshine. The approach to Port Lincoln is 
lovely. You pass grand headlands, magnificent reefs, and numer- 
ous bays. You see the grand Stamford’s Hill, now generally 
called Monument Hill. Perched on its summit is the Flinders 
Monument, a heavy obelisk coated with white marble. It is 
in honor of a brave man, a great explorer, who, standing 
where the monument now stands, surveyed the glorious port 
and was “the first who ever burst into that silent bay.” It is 
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even the more interesting because one of the noblest women 
of our age, Lady Franklin, put it up. Sir John Franklin-- hats 
off to the great Sir John !—had been lieutenant to Flinders, 
and therefore Lady Franklin came over from Hobart and 
scrambled up the rough hill side to lay the foundation sto: e of 
the monument in honor of her husband’s friend and comi-ade, 

Swinging round the end of the pretty Boston Island you 
have Boston Bay to your right and Port Lincoln proper to 
your left, forming a harbor and port said to be unrivalled in 
the world and capable of holding all navies, England’s included, 
riding at anchor. 

Port Lincoln is a sleeping beauty waiting for the enchanted 
prince. Some day he must come. 

On the hill at the back of the township stands a building 
which at first sight may easily be taken for a fort, but is 
really a tiny church with a tinier presbytery attached. It is 
“St. Mary of the Angels,” and the flag flying from a tall pole 
is to show that the priest is at home, and consequently that 
there will be Mass to-morrow morning. The flag is big and 
floats out bravely, showing a white cross on a red ground. 

As the little steamer comes along-side the landing-place the 
priest, my dear old friend, seated in his buggy, and holding in 
hand a pair of staunch bush horses, waves to me, and “hump. 
ing my swag,” as we say in the colonies, I land at once and 
in two minutes am seated beside him. 

The little horses need no word. They are off at once 
through the township and up the steep, rough hill, and in just 
so many minutes we are safely at the door of the little 
presbytery. 


“ What do I think of my present mission?” said the hospi- 
table priest as we sat together in the veranda after a genial 
dinner—a leg of mutton, some baked potatoes, bread and a 
bottle of wine. 

He paused to fill his pipe out of my fresh supply of “ Navy 
Cut” and to fill my tumbler with sound colonial red wine. 

It was an evening in December, and a wild, hot wind had 
been blowing during the day. But a change was coming up 
from the west. 

“What do I think of it?” he continued, looking across ‘he 
paddock to his little church, and. then down on the !' ‘le 
township that nestled round the lovely bay. “ Well, I thins I 
have the biggest, the most arduous, and the poorest mission 
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ey . . 


A BusH SETTLER’S HOMESTEAD IN THE FIRST STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT. 


in South Australia—perhaps in Australia; it is from somewhere 
between Port Augusta to somewhere between Fowler's Bay and 
Eucla. I know it isn’t infinite, but it’s next door to it ; that 
is, it’sindefinite. I've been exploring it for the last five years. 
My instructions were few and simple: ‘Go as far as you can 
penetrate, and do as much as you can; and God be with 
you!’ 

“Port Lincoln here is my official residence; my actual 
residence is a spider buggy, and in a few weeks from now I 
shall be knocking about somewhere on Eyre’s Peninsula. You 
see, as they say in the bush, I always had a wish to ‘have a 
slant’ at this work over here, and many a time looked out 
over Spencer’s Gulf with something like longing; but when I 
reached fifty, I sighed and was resigned to settle down easy. 
However, the call came, and came in such a way that it was 
no hardihood or presumption to take it up. It came as a call 
of duty, and, well—I was all there. 

“When kind friends said ‘You are mad,’ I said nothing, 
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but smiled a bit, for I had heard that remark before; and 
when I was told ‘You won’t stand it a year,’ again I said 
nothing. But the old Danish viking blood was up. I thought, 
‘You ’ll see.’ 

‘* With the call came the cross. A fortnight before I left 
my dear old mission I had the first attack of asthma, and it 
came to stay. I knew that I could have caved in; at least 
there was time to do so, and yet I couldn’t. It would have 
looked like ‘ funk!’ 

‘“‘Have you any idea what asthma combined with bron. 
chitis means? It is awful when it is there; worse in anticipa. 
tion, when you feel it coming and know that for days and 
nights you have to struggle for dear life to get only a breath 
of air. But as this lovely view and beautiful atmosphere do 
not affect the complaint in anyway, I have the less hesitation 
in moving out from my home and taking to the bush and its 
ways for something like nine months, at longer or shorter in. 
tervals through the year. 

“Starting, I have, if not the world, at least the west coast, 
before me—quite enough, as you will see by a glance at the 
map. The hills there behind us are soon crossed, and the 
pretty islands and reefs are soon left to sleép in the sunshine. 
Out over the picturesque hills I drive my buggy and pair of 
horses, and then, over a plateau desolate enough, the gloomy 
Marble Ranges loom up and the deep blue Coffin’s Bay twin- 
kles in the distance. Very soon we round the gloomy and 
curious range, which looks as if it were all cut out with a 
gigantic knife, and pass hill after hill of granite and quartz. 
Past the beauty-spot Warrow, with its fine sheep-run, the coun- 
try becomes gradually more and more desolate. Our course is 
onward past the remnants of the once big Lake Hamilton, be- 
tween and over lakes and swamps and sand-hills. There is 
with us for ever the roar, but seldom the sight, of the ocean 
as it beats against the iron-bound coast or thunders over the 
sandy beach. Ugly and miserable is the country, weary are 
the miles—a hundred and six of them. Then, just as we begin 
to feel as if we are buried for ever and ever amongst the 
sand hills, and the fate of us, priest, buggy, horses and all, as 
well as the miserable little township of Elliston, is sealed, 
there is Waterloo Bay. How the breakers rush against the 
fantastic cliffs! how they beat against the tall and ragged 
rocks, standing like brave sentinels across the entrance !—but 
the fort is taken, for over the bar of solid rock, right across 
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FURTHER IMPROVEMENT.—THE FARMER HAS GOT HIS HEAD ABOVE WATER. 


the bay, rush the mighty waves. The thunder is deafening, 
the sight is dazzling; it is a scene of terrific beauty, but— 
there is no trade. For miles through the agricultural Colton 
district the country is not beautiful, but pleasant; but it 
doesn't last long. Venus Bay is dreary, Never was priceless 
jewel seen in so hideous setting. A magnificent sheet of water 
of great extent is surrounded with country so dismally ugly as 
to defy description: Then a large circle round the frowning 
Mount Hall of murderous fame. All the country is very rough 
and the limestone seems to be simply stacked. ‘Twill take 
the starch out of your backbone, and you had better look to 
the springs of your buggy whilst crossing it. A little further 
on and the country begins to look better, and here and there 
you find lovely flats like a cricketing oval, only prettier and 
more perfect. There are plenty of wells of generally not bad 
water. So you drive on to Streaky Bay, two hundred miles, 
and thus far in comparative civilization. 

“IT go once a year between two and three hundred miles 
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further up the coast, away past Fowler’s Bay. So far it is ; 
so very rough—fron a bushman’s point of view—yet it is : 
smooth either. Bit beyond Streaky Bay the fun begi 
General description: No stone, no sheaoak; very few wells, | 
of enormous depth and salt, not salty, water; scrub mall: 
titree, myall, sandalwood, and of course gum-trees; immen 
flats which in good seasons are magnificent. There are also a 
large number of splendid tanks which may have water in the 
but also may not. For instance, in the year 1898 they wer 
nearly every one dried up. 

“Oa! the dreary and lonely lives of people in such a coun. 
try. Once I came just at dark to an old hut which I thought 
would be uninhabited, but I found a young fellow there. 

““*Can I camp with you to-night?’ 

“* Certainly; I am so glad you came. I am living here by 
myself, and my nearest neighbor is twenty miles away.’ 

“He was a Port Adelaide boy, with no idea of making 
himself comfortable even with such poor comforts as may be 
contrived in such a place. 

“Once I had a sick-call to a place beyond Fowler's. Imag- 
ine a sick-call a distance of over four hundred miles through 
the country I have tried to give you a glimpse of. But it had 
to be attended to. Judge for yourself: 

“*Come at once; two children in family dead, wife and re- 
maining children dangerously ill; no doctor, bring drugs.’ 

“So ran the wire, and, thanks be to God! I didn’t let grass 
grow under my feet or those of my horses. Off I started, and 
drove and drove under a blazing hot sun till I reached a 
miserable tin shanty, divided into two compartments by bran 
bags. There I found a big family in one end, a red-hot stove 
for cooking in the other. They carted water many miles in 
an iron tank, just hot enough to be enriched with a wonderfu! 
variety of tropical animal and vegetable life.“ Result dysentery. 

“One instance more of what life in the far west of South 
Australia means. 

“On such journeys as I am telling of I always take a young 
fellow with me for the last two hundred miles. It would not 
for many reasons be safe to go alone, chiefly on account of 
the danger of a sudden attack of the terrible asthma. We 
came one day to an old ruined hut near a couple of tanks. 
We intended to, and did camp there. There was a boy draw- 
ing water for some horses running in the bush, but he was not 
home when we arrived. The water in the biggest tank was 
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WHERE MASS WAS SAID—SHOWING THE PRIEST’S BuGGy. 


yellow and thick; so I told my mate to water the horses out 
of the other tank and bring a bucketful to the hut, where I 
would have the fire ready for the billy. We hobbled the horses 
and put on the billy; but my mate said: ‘I didn’t take the 
water from the tank you said; there was a dead rabbit in the 
first bucket I drew, so I took the water from the big tank.’ 

“« All right; it would n’t matter when it was boiled.’ 

“When it was quite dark we heard the ring of hoofs in 
the distance. It was the boy and another young fellow com- 
ing home, so we put the billy on and had tea ready for them 
when they arrived. After tea my mate told about the rabbit 
in the bucket. : 

“*And what tank did you draw the water for tea from ?’ 

“*From the big one.’ 

“Oh, thank you! A week ago I pulled two dead dingoes, 
a dead snake, and several crows out of that tank.’ 

‘Well, anyhow he couldn’t laugh at us; he had had his 
tea too. 
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“ But such is life, and such frequently is the water in the 
bush. 

“The last trip, I went, after my return from Fowler’s, across 
from Elliston to Franklin Harbor, rather more than a hun. 
dred miles, sixty of which are through desert. From the har. 
bor to this is another hundred miles, most of it rough cou 
try, and some thirty miles of white sand. I left Port Lincol; 
August 8 and returned November 8—just three months, during 
which I travelled about fifteen hundred miles. 

“But don’t run away with the idea that I am to be pitied, 
Indeed I am nothing of the kind, for I love my work. In the 
first place, it isn’t all hardship. Sometimes you can have a 
bit of fun in the bush. Again and again you fall in with some 
nice fellows, and all the people are wonderfully kind and hos. 
pitable; and then you learn, and quicker than your new chum 
thinks or city dweller can believe, to love the bush. I am 
never happier than when I am knocking about in it. Then 
think of the glorious work. Think of what it means to bring 
light to the poor people who sit in the darkness and solitude. 
Think of what it means to make the humblest place, perhaps 
a bag tent, a tumble down hut, or a tin shanty, the very tem- 
ple of God! There may be, very likely there is, only one or 
two poor fellows assisting at Mass; but ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered in My Name—!’ 

“Picture the scene. A tent or a shanty one remove from 
a wurlie, but for the time made bright with a pretty travelling 
altar, everything complete: gilt crucifix and candlesticks, snowy 
linen, a few wild flowers or ferns gathered from close at hand, 
and neat silken vestments. 

“Oh, the wonderful stillness of the bush! 

“The congregation may consist of a family; the children 
have never seen anything ‘so grand’ before; they stare and 
wonder at everything, and are delighted. Yet I have given 
them some idea of what it all means, and they are devout as 
little angels. 

“Or there may be one or two rough fellows who have no 
seen a priest for twenty years or more, and were perhaps 4 
little shy of him at first. But we got over that last night 
when we had shared some homely fare, sat pitching and smok- 
ing at the campfire, and camped and slept on the same roug 
‘shakedown ’—for choice titree is better than mallee—so th 
morning we made our confession. In a few minutes we almost 
feel the gracious presence of Him whose delight is to b: 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS. 


among the children of men, and surely if there be degrees in 
His delight -it must be in favor of such as they. Holy Com- 
munion, Mass is over, and then to breakfast—a meal very like 
last night’s supper: we have ‘ damper,’ and ‘salt-horse,’ or ‘tinned 
dog,’ and ‘ billy-tea.’ Flavoring and seasoning all is the sense 
of mutual sympathy, faith, and trust spread everywhere amongst 
us,and resting deep in the hearts of both young and old. At 
last comes the ‘Good-by, father, and God bless you,’ and a 
day’s journey, sometimes two, to a similar place and similar 
scenes. 

“Of course this is in the roughest parts of the mission; in 
the more settled districts it is somewhat different. But if you 
have any ‘frills’ you had better leave them at home, for they 
don’t agree with the complexion of the Australian bush. 

“Is not this work beautiful? and don’t you understand 
that on occasions such as I have described I feel as much, 
nay, more devotion than ever I did in the grandest temple 
and the holiest place in the Eternal City? 

VOL, LXXIL—25 
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‘‘My people are few, and very far between. My expenses 
are not slight, and my income—well, there is no need of : 
taking the vow of poverty. Yet I never want for anything. 
have so far paid twenty shillings in the pound. I am proi 
of my generous people. 

* Do I ever feel lonely? Sometimes I do. Sometimes 
should like to have somebody I could talk to about—y 
about many things, even as we are talking now. Yet, onc: 
year, you know, I have to go to Adelaide to make my retreat; 
and when I have to go, I feel as if I would rather stay where 
Iam. Of course I am glad that at least once a year I can 
receive the Sacrament of Penance; but apart from that, I have 
no inclination to return to civilization.” 


The oil lamp had given its last flicker, and the beautiful 
moonlight was playing on the waters of Port Lincoln Bay as, 
with a warm hand-shake and a hearty “ Good-night ” and a 
“God bless you,’ I turned from the veranda into my little 
room to make the notes from which I have transcribed my 
friend’s narrative of the mission and work of a priest in the 
Australian bush. 





“COUNT THAT DAY LOST—” 


HIS is the smart of life, the ceaseless round 
Of duties done that yield nor sign nor sound, 
Whether the act repays the ache it cost— 
Whether the ended day was lived or lost. 


ARTHUR UPSON. 
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WHY ARE PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES DISLIKED 
IN THE FAR EAST P 


BY FRANCIS PENMAN (Toéyo, Japan). 


liked in the Far East? This is a question that 
has often been asked, but seldom answered 
satisfactorily. One is told that the irreligious 
ss European trader is averse to all religious work, 
because it has a tendency sometimes to cause disturbances 
among the natives who dislike it, and thus disturb trade. But 
that can be no explanation; for, while the Protestant mission- 
ary is certainly disliked, the Catholic missionary is often re- 
garded with affection and esteem. The explanation must be 
deeper than this. One reason, I think, is that the Protestant 
missionary often engages in trade, and thus competes rather 
unfairly with the European trader. I say “rather unfairly,” 
for the missionary is helped by funds from pious people at 
home—including sometimes, maybe, friends and relatives of his 
business competitors in the Orient—who often imagine that he 
passes all his life in efforts to reclaim the noble savage from 
primeval wilds, suffering no end of discomfort in the process, 
while as a matter of fact few merchants can afford to take 
such long and frequent vacations as the missionary. I can 
give concrete examples of what I mean. 


THE BANGKOK COLONY. 


In the city of Bangkok there is a large American colony 
composed almost entirely of missionaries, ex-missionaries (now 
prospering in business), and sons and relations of missionaries. 
The members of that colony take frequent trips to the States, 
where they get pathetic articles written about the extreme dis- 
comfort they have to put up with in order to preach the 
Gospel to a doomed people and an unbelieving generation ; 
but they manage at the same time to live well and make 
“plenty of money.” Discontented with the salaries paid by 
the Board of Missions, some of them run firms with which 
they are not generally supposed to be connected, and I must 
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say that their keen business instinct is seldom at fault. ‘t 
must be confessed that as a rule they lead good, wholesome, 
busy lives; their homes are always comfortable; their food 
plain and substantial; their children clean, healthy, well 
brought up; and all their surroundings reminiscent of a quict, 
fat “living” in an English village, or a parsonage in a pres. 
perous American suburban district. This is all very well, but 
one does not see where the self-sacrifice of which they talk so 
much comes in; and instead of finding traces of apostolic 
poverty, one sees only a keenness in money-getting which might 
put the veriest worldling to the blush. There was one Ameri. 
can missionary in Bangkok whose haste to get rich outran his 
discretion, for he utilized the mission press in order to flood 
the market with printed copies of those extremely porno. 
graphic romances in the vernacular which are so common in 
Siam, and which had up till that time been circulated in MSS. 
only. This is an exceptional case, however; but I may remark 
in this connection that an orphanage press under American 
control can easily, by virtue of the help it receives from home, 
undersell any of the independent printing firms, and does under. 
sell them. This state of things causes the average business 
man, and especially the business man who is personally worsted 
by clerical competition, to dislike the missionaries, to suspect 
them of hypocrisy; and I think it is natural that such should 


be the case. 
A CEYLON INCIDENT. 


Many other causes combine to strengthen this impression. 
I shall try to give the reader an idea of them. While visiting 
a tea plantation .once in Ceylon I found that the attitude of 
the superintendent towards the Protestant missionaries was 
even more than usually unfavorable, and I asked him for an 
explanation. 

“T’ll tell you,” said he. “I’ve five hundred coolies under 
me—Tamil coolies, not one of them Christian. A missionary 
drives over here once a week or so from and asks me for 
permission to speak to them on Christianity. I willingly give 
permission, and tell the angany to muster the men. The men 
are accordingly mustered, the missionary gets up, talks to them 
for half an hour on ‘the great truths of religion,’ and when he 
has done I ask him to stay to tiffin. After tiffin he enters in 
his book ‘ Preached to five hundred Tamils on such-and-such an 
estate on such-and-such a date,’ adding a lot about the way 
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the Spirit seemed to move them, though as a matter of fact 
only a few of the men paid any attention to him, and ¢hey 
laughed at him. The worst of it is, that these reports appear 
in missionary papers at home, dressed up in such a manner as 
to make one believe that the whole country is on the eve of 
becoming Christian. Not only has this method of evangeliza- 
tion the disadvantage of gaining no converts, but it has a ten- 
dency to make European Christians in these parts believe that 
all religion is such clap-trap.” 

I may add that in the same part of the East the European 
and native (Protestant) clergymen come together in conference 
in a certain district at least once a year, on which occasions 
the Europeans invariably refuse to associate with their colored 
Aryan brothers. From personal experience I know that the 
opposite is the case among the Catholic clergy. In South 
India, too, as in Siam, the American missionaries are noted 
for the success with which they conduct their business enter- 
prises. In one place they have a very flourishing weaving 
concern, where they are able to turn out excellent cloth of its 
kind at perfectly ridiculous prices, while the tiles they make 
are famous all over the Far East. 


IN THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 


In Korea the missionaries have also gone in for trade, and 
for politics as well, with a thoroughness that has actually made 
their name a byword in China and Japan. When, on the oc- 
casion of the outbreak of the present disturbances in China, a 
“large and respectable body” of Koreans jointly memorialized 
their Emperor for permission to ‘‘exterminate the Christians” 
in their respective districts, some able Japanese newspaper 
men proceeded to investigate the state of things in the penin- 
sula. The results of those investigations are interesting. The 
special correspondent of the Wich Niche, an excellently edited 
Japanese daily, and a ministerial organ to boot, with a large 
circulation, said that— 

“Of all Christian countries, France and the United States 
have sent the largest number’ of missionaries to Korea. Some 
of the American missionaries devote themselves exclusively to 
the propagation of their religion; but others—and they are 
by no means small in number—have mixed themselves up in 
Korean politics and commerce, and are acting in combination 
with a section of the Korean gentry in Soeul. On the other 
hand, the French missionaries in the peninsula are making the 
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spiritual enlightenment of the Koreans the sole object of their 
activity and never allow themselves to be involved in political 
eddies. Owing to this whole-hearted devotion to their profes. 
sion they possess a far larger number of followers than their 
American confréeres.” 

Commenting on this, the Japan Times, a semi-official paper 
printed in English, delivers itself in almost a menacing man. 
ner, as follows: 

“As to what these correspondents say about American 
missionaries, their propensities for business and for politics, 
and so on, we do not know how much truth there is in it, 
We know, however, that a few years ago the government at 
Washington deemed it advisable to instruct its minister at 
Soeul to address a remarkably vigorous and outspoken warn. 
ing tothe American missionaries, with the object of preventing 
them from meddling with Korean politics. They may have 
mended their ways since, or they may have again displayed 
their weakness for meddling in other people’s affairs. If we 
can trust the correspondents of the two foremost papers in 
Tokyo, it appears that the latter is unfortunately the case, and 
that some of them, at least, are once more making trouble- 
some busybodies of themselves.” 


A JAPANESE CAMP-MEETING. 


So much for Korea. I shall now deal with the missionary 
in Japan; and shall first present the reader with a paragraph 
on this subject from the non-Christian but perfectly courteous 
and impartial /afan Times, of August 3: 

‘“‘Hiyeizan in Yamashiro,” says that paper, “is one of the 
favorite summer :resorts of foreigners in Japan. Every year 
the Doshi-sha’”—a Protestant institution— gets permission of 
the local forestry authorities to use a patch of the government 
land north of the mountain above mentioned for the accommo. 
dation of the foreign missionaries in the Kansai district. 
There, under tents, they spend their summer holidays—from 
the middle of July to the middle of September—in a religious 
fashion. It is calculated that 47 British and Americans, and 
33 Japanese, made their sojourn on the mountain last summer.” 

This agreeable two months’ vacation, passed “in a religious 
fashion,” is carried out in other parts of the country at the 
same time, but the Japanese organ I have just quoted treats 
the matter quite seriously. The Christian European organs in 
the local press are not so shy, however. Under the pro- 
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nounced heading of “ An Annual Humbug,” the Zastern World, 
a Yokohama paper, speaks strongly on the subject. 

“The chosen of the Lord,” it says, “have again left the 
sinful settlements and the sweltering plains to take their two 
months’ annual holiday at Karuizawa, to praise the Lord who 
annually helps them to get there, whilst the children of wrath 
have to slave at their desks eight, nine, yea, on mail-days— 
and there is a superabundance of those unholy days—even 
thirteen and fourteen hours. Now, if this annual humbug in- 
tended for consumption at home, where Karuizawa is believed 
to bea dreadful wilderness, was only kept quiet, no one would 
say a word about it, for judicious humbug has always been a 
most powerful factor in the world’s progress. 

“But no, nothing will serve but there must be reports of 
it in a newspaper, so that there be something to show that 
looks like work.” 

There is no need to dwell further on this point, however, 
as it has been fully treated of in Mr. Ransome’s /apan in 
Transition. Mr. Ransome speaks very strongly, it may be re- 
marked, against the Protestant missionaries, but of the Catho- 
lic missionaries he has nothing but good to say, and in this he 
merely voices the opinion of the most thoughtful European 
and American residents in the Far East. 

The present crisis in China has aroused much discussion in 
connection with the wisdom or want of wisdom of mission- 
aries, even Lord Salisbury taking part in it. On this matter 
I was speaking the other day with one of the keenest Japan- 
ese in Tokyo—a man who has, like most of his education, no 
religion, but whose opinions on all subjects connected with 
Japan or China are worth having. ‘It’s a very remarkable 
fact,” he said to me, “that we never heard of these anti- 
missionary disturbances till the Protestant missionaries came 
on the scene. The Catholics were in China three hundred 
years ago, and for centuries we find that they were treated 
with respect by the common people; no sooner, however, do 
the Protestants arrive on the scene than the trouble begins. 
[ believe that the cause is this: The Catholic missionaries be- 
came Chinamen almost; they lived among the people for good, 
and troubled themselves about nothing save the teaching of 
their religion. The Protestant missionary, on the contrary, 
brought his wife and children with him, and all his home 
prejudices and customs, and this the Chinese resented.” 
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AN INCIDENT THAT ILLUSTRATES. 

A concrete example of the difference between Catholic ar ‘| 
non Catholic missions is furnished by an incident that late 
occurred at Ichang, on the Yangtsze. I quote from the C7)’ 
nese Gazette: 

‘“‘The captains of the Japanese steamer Zazyuen Maru an: 
British steamship Changwo, passing the back entrance 
the Customs Godown at Ichang, saw a poor Chinese jun! 
tracker in terrible agony, with one of his feet hanging 
bruised and crushed mass of flesh, in an indescribable state o 
-filth and live maggots. 

“Wishing to relieve this terrible state of affairs, they soughit 
the aid of the customs harbor master and medical officer, im- 
ploring them for the sake of humanity to have the man placed 
on a stretcher and sent to the hospital. 

“The man was duly sent to the Scottish Mission Hospital 
—a note having been sent first by the harbor master to ask if 
the doctor in charge would receive the man, permission having 
been given in writing. But after the doctor in charge had ex- 
amined the man’s leg and partially dressed the wound, he (the 
doctor) called on the harbor master at his residence and re- 
quested that the man be immediately removed, as fever had 
set in and the leg required immediate amputation, and, in the 
doctor's own words, was the ‘most awful case he had ever 
seen, a mass of corruption and maggots’; and more than this, 
he had been strongly advised by his mission not to take this 
case in, as in the case of the man dying, which was very prob- 
able in three or four days, it might cause a rumpus (szc) and 
be a trouble to the good of the mission. In fact, this was not 
the class of patient.the hospital was for. 

“The man was removed from the hospital and placed on 
the beach to die by degrees. Again, money was paid to the 
priests of a temple (heathen) close by, and again he was re. 
moved to at any rate die in peace on some straw out of the 
sun. That night the French Sisters, unasked, had the man 
brought into the convent, put him into a separate room, washed 
his body and skilfully dressed the awful wounds, a labor of love 
for a poor Chinaman and done by women. 

“In short, the man was recovering under the gentle care 
of the sisters when last hear of; and the whole foreign popu 
lation of Ichang, those on steamers trading to the port as well 
as those residing in it, those of the Catholic religion as well as 
those of the Protestant religion, and those of no religion at all, 
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were so touched by the kindly act that they collected on the 
spot a subscription for the convent, and presented it along with 
a fine testimonial bearing the appropriate citation: ‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.’” 

The Gazette winds up this report by remarking that “the 
Scottish Mission at Ichang consists of three magnificent houses 
in well laid-out grounds, which cost £1,000 each on an average. 
Each of the houses only contains one missionary and his 
family, and the pay of each missionary is £200 to £300 a year, 
with extras. . . . In fact, these missionaries are better off 
than men in the Civil Service in China, and live on the fat of 
the land.” 

AN UNFORTUNATE TELEGRAM. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that the appeal published by 
the New York World just when the difficulties in the Chinese 
capital had become acute, from a missionary correspondent. in 
Peking (‘‘Arouse the Christian world immediately to our peril! 
Should this arrive too late, avenge us!”’), called forth, in spite 
of the real danger in which the missionaries were for a time 
placed, nothing but jeers from the European press in the Far 
East. The Japan Herald says that the expressions I have just 
quoted “are indeed astonishing expressions to come from per- 
sons who pretend to have consecrated themselves to the religion 
of love and self-sacrifice. . . . Would Livingstone, Xavier, 
or Ignatius Loyola have appended their signatures to such an 
unfortunately-worded petition? Hardly. There is nothing in 
it whatever to differentiate its authors from the ruck of 
ordinary humanity. A parcel of concession-hunters might with 
equal probability, and with greater propriety, have given it 
forth to the world. We do not mean to assert that all non- 
conformist missionaries are like the foregoing. We sincerely 
trust not; but it does seem impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the majority are not consistently inspired by the loftiest 
motives, and that, if compelled to live on the salaries allotted to 
the French Catholic priests, to wear the latter’s distinctive 
dress, and if condemned like them to celibacy, there would 
soon be perceptible a distinct falling-off in the number of those 
domesticated gentlemen who are at present so eager to 
‘Christianize and civilize’ the unhappy heathen. We are not 
among those who can see any extraordinary sacrifice involved 
in mere residence abroad, and when it is remembered that in 
nine cases out of ten the kind of American nonconformist 
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missionary who comes to this country, or who visits China, 
could not expect to do half as well from a pecuniary stand. 
point if he stayed in America, the extent of his self-abnegation 
approaches perilously near the vanishing point.” 

The Kobe Chronicle, commenting on the same appeal, says: 
“That is the spirit in which missionary propaganda has been 
carried on in China for the last thirty years, and it is not sur- 
prising that it should have gradually aroused the hatred of the 
people and be responsible in large measure for the explosion 
which threatens to wreck the Empire.” 

EVIL OF POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS, 

The remark may hardly arise out of the subject in hand, 
but the writer cannot forbear remarking at this stage that in 
his opinion one of the greatest influences at work to prevent 
the spread of Catholicity in Asia in modern times has been the in- 
stitution of extra-territoriality and the invariably selfish and politic 
but often indiscreet manner in which European rulers backed 
up Catholic missionaries or avenged their deaths. As one 
reads the history of missionary endeavor for the last thirty or 
forty years, he is struck again and again by the fact that the 
native authorities who happened to have Christian clergymen 
in their districts were always apparently thinking of the consul 
or the admiral who was behind these missionaries, and of the 
Christian armies and gunboats that were behind the admiral 
and consul. Things could scarcely, of course, have been other- 
wise; no Christian nation could allow its subjects to be 
massacred without avenging them, and I would not have it 
remain quiescent in the case of missionaries. I merely state 
what I consider to be a fact which accounts for much. 


THE HARD-HEADED NEWSPAPER WORLD IN THE FAR EAST. 


I quote largely in the above paper, it will be noticed, from 
the Far Eastern press; but I do so with an object. The Far 
Eastern press represents the views of the foreign residents in 
the Far East much more faithfully, I think, than the English 
press represents the views of Englishmen, or the American 
press the views of Americans, and that for several reasons, 
one of which is that the editor of a Japan or China daily is 
sometimes personally acquainted with all his local subscribers, 
and in continual “touch” with all of them. 

Now, no community in any part of the world is, I think, 
so little liable to be affected by sentiment as a Far Eastern 
‘“‘foreign”’ community. It may be because they live among 
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an inferior race that this takes place, or it may be _ be- 
cause they are removed from home ties and home influences, 
that many of them know nothing of the softening and uplift- 
ing influence of wife and child, and that most of them are 
exposed to temptations they would not be exposed to at 
home; anyhow the matter is one that I cannot go into at 
present; but the fact remains that they become more logical, 
cold-blooded, keen, cynical, and less liable to be swayed by 
sentiment than any class of people at home. A prominent 
Far Eastern lawyer once told me that the sentimental appeals 
that would carry an English jury off its twenty-four feet would 
simply be smiled at in an Oriental court-house or consular 
court, and I am sure that the famous court-house scene in 
Pickwick, or anything remotely like it, could never have oc- 
curred in a foreign court-house “east of Suez.” 

This frame of mind, not bad in itself, is accompanied in 
many cases by a hardening of the moral fibre and a serious 
degeneration in many other ways, but it is pre-eminently a 
frame of mind in which old mists and prejudices are cleared 
away and early bigotries and superstitions are dissipated—faith 
often, unfortunately, going as well—so that many a man is 
thus enabled to see clearly on subjects where, at home, he 
was blind. The only Orangeman from the North of Ireland 
that I have ever known to be converted, was converted in 
India; had he remained at home I think he would never have 
seen the light; and in all parts of the Far East foreigners are 
continually being received into the true fold. In Japan, with- 
in the space of about a year, Professor Chamberlain, one of 
the greatest living authorities on things Japanese; Dr. Von 
Koeber, of the Imperial University, and the Baroness D’Ane- 
than, wife of Baron D’Anethan, dean of the diplomatic body 
in Tokyo, and sister of Rider Haggard the novelist, have all 
been received into the church. 

This keen, logical, matter-of-fact community which I have 
attempted to describe, and the press which so accurately repre- 
sents it, is not then in favor of the Protestant missionaries, 
and is as a rule in favor of ‘Catholic missionaries, despite the 
fact that the press and community are themselves mainly Prot- 
estant, and that, if certain well-known theories were true, it 
would be Catholicism, “the gorgeous superstition of Rome,” 
to use the words of Macaulay, that would be laughed at by 
such a community, and Protestantism, which owes nothing, we 
are told, to mere sentiment or imagination, that would be lauded. 
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THE PITMAN’S ROSARY. 


BY C. S. HOWE. 


“RE a coomes,” said one of a group of pitmen 
who had gathered at the shaft in readiness for 
the cage to take them down the yawning 
depths of the coal mine. “’E doant ’urry ’isself, 

: do’e?” 

. “’E’ll make a deal more haste afore the day’s hout,” said 
another man, who by his size and aggressive manner seemed 
to be the leader of the gang. “If ’e doant win this ’ere bet 
for me my name ain’t Dan’l Pollard. ‘Lor’ ’ow ’e’ll run when 
’e’’ears the bang go. Wish I moight see ’im, I do; no chance 
for me; ’e’ll be at the cage-side afore / git hout of the 
sidin’. 

‘*Moind ’ow you ’andle that there stuff, Dan; ’tain’t quite 
so ‘armless as flour an’ water.” 

“ Yew need n’t go doon unless ye loike,” rejoined the bully 
with a scowl. ‘“‘What are ye afeared on, eh? Daunger / 
Where’s the daunger? Git along out wi’ ye, Jim Bates; 
there’s toime to take care on yerself; we’re not doon there 
“What’s up now?” asked a tall, gaunt-figured young 
miner, who had come up in time to overhear the last words. 

‘“‘Nothin’ at all,” replied Dan, scowling even heavier than 
before, “only Jim’s rather narvous this mornin’, And what's 
the matter wi’ yew, that you’ve kep’ us all waitin’? Been a 
mumblin’ over them beads o’ your’n? Countin’ yer prayers! 
"Ow many on ’em must ye say to the minute, hay? Yas/ 
Git in; make haste do, ye hidjot!” 

Dan, who had illustrated his speech with a number of hide- 
ous adjectives, as was his wont even in commonest conversa- 
tion, spat viciously, as though to show his sickening contempt 
for the subject of his gross banter; and the deep shaft of the 
pit echoed the coarse laughter which the men, backing up the 
rough sally, indulged in at Denis Brierly’s expense. The noise 
drowned his attempted retort, though he, like most others, 
could scarcely distinguish between offence or fun in Dan’s 
speech at any time, and the bully’s habitual coarse bravado 


yet 
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was generally taken in the better sense, as colliers understand 
it; their humorous instinct being sometimes as grim as their 
dark and dangerous calling. Two words only, and these had 
not been used, no pitman could have allowed to pass _ unchal- 
lenged. These two words were “ sneak” and “ coward.” 

Not that these opprobrious words had not reached Denis’s 
ears in the course of the last few weeks. His mates had a 
grudge against him. For several Sundays had he been missing 
from the coarse orgies with which their wont was to celebrate 
the first day of the week. Some one had seen him going to 
and fro the distant village of Easington. Some one else had 
spied an odd-looking set of dark brown beads, connected to- 
gether by a steel chain with across at the end of it, dangling 
from his pocket; and at last the truth crept out—Denis Brier- 
ly had turned Car-tho-lic / 

At least, that is what his pitmates said. In reality he had 
always been a child of the church, having been baptized into 
it in his infancy by his Irish mother’s care. Some rudiments 
of the Faith he had also gleaned from her teaching, though it 
was but little she could do for him, as she died before he was 
eight years old. His English father dying shortly afterwards, 
Denis had grown up as best he might—following his ancestral 
calling, first as pit-boy, and then pitman, as a matter of 
course, for of choice he had scarcely any. To all appearance 
he was almost as much of a heathen—except in name—as 
most of those around him; but his faith, though dormant, was 
not lost, and wanted but occasion to call it forth. A chance 
meeting with an Irish priest, to whom the lad, when ques- 
tioned, did not deny his birthright, brought about his recon- 
cilement to the church of his baptism, as also a striking refor- 
mation in his character. It was the latter his comrades objected 
to, but they held the cause responsible; and to taunt him out 
of that they spared him no ignominious epithet that their bru- 
talized speech could devise. He had formerly been somewhat 
of a favorite; he was now the butt of the gang. 

Once at the bottom of the shaft he set off to his place of 
work, which he was glad to know was rather apart from a set 
who were. bent on provocation. He had fought one or two of 
them already, and was willing to fight the lot, could he but 
win ultimate peace by doing so; but of that there seemed no 
chance whatever. Some thoughts he had had of enlisting for 
a soldier, or of trying to get work in another colliery, but he 
was averse to do anything that looked like “running away.” 
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Strong in him was the racial instinct to stand up to any man, 
for any good fighting cause; and when—in all his life—had lhe 
a better one than now? In his heart he did not believe they 
thought him what they called him, and time or chance would 
prove the falsehood of their speech. .The chances for a col. 
lier to prove his courage are, alas! all too frequent, and 
Denis knew his own might come at any hour on any day, 
Little, however, did he think how very near it was at hand! 


An hour or two had passed when Denis, who was trying to 
drown his unpleasant thoughts in hard work, heard a noise so 
distinctly different from ordinary sounds that he left off ply- 
ing his pick to listen. He was about to resume his monoton. 
ous task when another sound caught his ears—the quick tramp 
of hurrying feet going in one direction at the very top of their 
. speed. Flinging down his tools he rushed to join the flight, 
the meaning of which he guessed too well; nor was there any 
need to ask the first man he met as he turned out of his 
siding into the main gallery; a single rapid exchange of glances 
telling him that silence, next to speed, was the best policy. 

Denis plied his long limbs well, for life—especially now 
that it was threatened—was sweet to him in spite of troubles. 
Some of the colliers who ran by his side were as grimly silent 
as himself, but as he neared the shaft, where by reason of his 
superior swiftness he was one of the first arrivals, he over- 
heard a smothered guffaw. This was but the prelude to a 
perfect howl of derision which, commencing from one or two 
who were standing by the cage, was taken up by others who 
were coming along. He stopped and looked round at each 
grinning face in amazement. His own nickname reached him 
as, coupled with much filthy jargon, it was flung from side to 
side. What did it all mean at such a moment? Was this a 
tragedy or a farce? 

Before he could put this question into words the answer to 
it was thundered into his ears by a terrible sound that, this 
time, left no doubt as to its meaning as it roared through the 
long, winding galleries and cavernous depths of the mine. The 
broad grins vanished from the dark faces of the miners as, 
terror-struck, they rushed pell-mell towards the cage to escape, 
if so they might, the deadly Fire Blast which, having broken 
loose, was bearing down upon them with lightning-like speed. 

In less time than telling takes, the lift was full of desperate 
men, every inch of foothold taken up; the chains of the lower- 
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ing gear, everything, in fact, that hands and feet struggling 
for dear life could press into service. In the frantic crush for 
place it had not been noticed that Denis had taken no part in 
it, but had stood quietly outside while the rest were crowding 
in. The last to come running up was big Dan Pollard, whose 
heavy build had told against him and kept him in the rear. 
It is scant justice to the collier to say ‘that not to save his 
own life will he carelessly leave a mate to perish, but whether 
the signal had been given too soon, or the urgent need had 
been apprehended from above, it happened that when the two 
men who were still outside the cage faced each other, it was 
already on the upward move! 

To reach it by a vigorous leap would have been no diffi- 
cult matter for Denis’s long, muscular limbs, the less so that 
many eager hands were outstretched to help. With Dan, how- 
ever, it was very different. In trying to make the jump he 
would have failed had not Denis seized him just beneath the 
knees and by main force shoved: him within reach of the pit- 
men’s iron grip. This, and a desperate but useless attempt to 
save himself by springing after the upgoing lift, was all the 
work of a few moments. In another, the Blast had swept by 
on its death-dealing path where no loiterer may hope to escape 


its fury. That so many’should have emerged alive from such 
a veritable death-trap was considered almost a miracle, for 
when the roll-call was made of those who had been known to 
have gone down the mine that morning all answered to their 
names but one / 


“ There ’s somethun’ fallen down,” said one of the men who 
were lifting the charred remains of their late comrade into the 
lift. 

“It’s the pore chap’s prayin’ beads,” added another. “ Pick 
‘em up, Dan, will yer?” 

Dan Pollard, at whose feet the rosary had fallen, stooped 
and picked up the object of his late contempt with a respect- 
ful care that, for him, was almost reverential. 

“’E thought a lot on it,” he said in a husky voice as he 
turned the rosary over in his great, grimy hands. “ P’raps 
there’s more in it arter all than we knows on.” 

“ Maybe there’s sum-un who’d loike it for a keepsake; 
sum-un who knows what’s for.” 

“Maybe there is; /dunno. If there ain’t no one as warnts 
it, though, I’ve a moind to keep it myself.” 
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“Why, what use on ’arth is it to yew?” 

Dan made no reply, and the cage slowly moved upwards 
with its mournful load. He was very miserable, as well he 
might be, for no one knew better than himself, thoush 
others were in the secret, that he was guilty of the catis. 
trophe that had brought about poor Denis Brierly’s untimely 
death. 

There had been divergence of opinion between him and 
some of the men as to whether Denis’s religion had tainted his 
courage or not, the result of which had been a foolish plot to 
test it, upon which both sides had freely betted. Dangerous, 
even more than foolish, was the plan that Dan invented in the 
hope to win his wager. Even the miners—the most reckless of 
men—owned to thinking it hazardous; but Dan, as he usually 
did, had his own way. The false alarm—followed by the stam. 
pede of each and all, notwithstanding that most of them thought 
there was no actual danger—all too surely took place, but the 
noise made to bring about a seeming explosion had most proba. 
bly brought down the real one, and Denis, instead of having 
been the first to secure his own personal safety—as Dan had 
sworn he would—was lying dead at his feet, his victim in a 
double sense. He was alive now only by reason that Denis 
died. 

Dan envied the disfigured corpse. He knew it to be a hero’s. 
Fearless himself, he worshipped courage. “I only wish it wor 
me hinstead o’ ’im a lyin’ there,” he muttered; and his mates, 
though they scarcely heard what he said, understood what he 
meant. 

He was striding home alone after the funeral, his thoughts 
full of the impressive sight, but also exceedingly bitter. Inde- 
cision added to his misery. He wanted to make such repara- 
tion as he could by openly owning his share in the fatal mis- 
chief that had brought about the tragedy, but to do this would 
inculpate his companions, to which they would not consent, 
and he could not betray them. Could he take the whole blame 
upon himself he would do it gladly, but this did not seem pos- 
sible when there were so many in the same boat; they must 
swim or sink together. 

A placard on a wall caught his sight. It was quite fresh, 
having been “ posted” while he was away at the distant cem: 
tery, or he must have seen it before. He stopped and stared, 
then read it slowly from beginning to end. It meant much tx 
him. 
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It was an order from the War Office calling out the First 
‘ass Army Reserves for active service in the field. 
Dan Pollard was a Reserve! 


“The wound is not dangerous. A narrow shave, though. 
fut for this it must have been mortal.” 

It was after the disastrous fight at Colenso, where the 
‘,tholic chaplain came up just as the surgeon had taken a 
own rosary from the breast pocket of a big linesman who 

is lying prone upon the ground. He had, however, recovered 
consciousness, and his eyes followed the rosary as it passed 
from the doctor’s into the priest’s hands. 

“Your rosary has been the means of saving your life, my 
lad,” said the priest kindly. “The bullet which struck you 
was diverted from its course by this good little string of 
beads.” 

‘Saved me loife, d’ye say? I knowed a pore chap as lost 
‘is along o’ that—an’ ime. It ought to a bin all t’other way, 
but them’s a wonderful set 0’ beads.” 

“IT should like to hear all about them,” said the father as 
he replaced the rosary, “ but you are in no danger now and I 
must go to the dying.” 

“No, there ’s nought much amiss wi’ me. I’ll coome along 
an’ ’elp lift some on ’em.” 

But Dan, in trying to raise himself, fell back heavily. He 
was faint from loss of blood. He managed, however, to call 
out a3 the priest was moving away: 

“I'd loike to tell ye all about it afore my turn coomes, if 
yell remember.” 

‘“You may be sure I won’t forget.” 

Dan’s “turn” came on the blood-stained road to Lady- 
smith, but not before the story of the rosary and much more 
had been told! 


VOL, LXXII.—26 





THE services rendered by Dr. Martineau in de- 
fence and proof of those truths which are the 
necessary basis of all religious belief make any 
biography and account of his life and works not 

merely interesting but important. His Study of 
Religion is one of the greatest works of the century. Its vin- 
dication of the objective validity of the argument for the 
existence of God as against the mechanical and empirical 
philosophers of England on the one hand, and the Idealists of 
Germany and their followers in both countries on the other, is, 
notwithstanding some points deserving criticism, of inestimable 
value, as also is the criticism of Utilitarianism. The very 
weakness of his own position as that of one seeking to solve 
all problems by unaided reason, without the guidance of any 
divinely appointed external authority in either church or Bible, 
rendered it incumbent upon him to solve philosophical 
objections to the fundamental bases of all religion on purely 
philosophical grounds. Whatever Dr. Martineau did was done 
with thoroughness. To those who are acquainted with his 
writings this is saying very little. Although he is outside the 
church, and outside of all the bodies which make any claim to 
be orthodox—nay, although he is outside of the orthodox of 
his own body—his reverence for God, his devout worship and 
love of him, his loyalty to the voice of conscience, cannot but 
excite our admiration. His intellectual powers, the beauty 
of his style, the eloquence to which he often rises, are not in- 
ferior to those higher qualities. The fact that between six 
and seven hundred scholars and thinkers of every nation 
united to present an address to him on his eighty-third birt!- 
day is a testimony to the effect his writings have produce: 
upon those who are accounted the leaders of thought. Th: 
address was to thank him for the help which he had given t 
those who “combine love of truth with the Christian life,” anc 
for his great services in the Philosophy of Religion. Eve 
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those who were unable to sign this address, as they were not 
friends of religion but opponents, joined in the expression of 
their sympathy. 

The example of Dr. Martineau’s life of thought is a fresh 
demonstration of the necessity of there being a living authority 
to defend, maintain, safeguard the truth. Certainly very few 
men are endowed with intellectual powers equal to his, or with 
a more tender conscience, to which, so far as human judgment 
goes, a complete obedience was paid. The expressions which 
he gives to his reverence and love for God are not to be 
rivalled in literature, nor is there any reason to think that 
these expressions are mere rhetoric, but rather there is every 
reason to think that they are but feeble expressions of his 
interior life—a life carried into every-day practice. But for 
want of an authority to guide him, divinely appointed and 
constituted, such as the Catholic Church affords, while his 
philosophical career was upwards and drawing ever nearer to 
the truth, his theological career carried him further and 
further away. He started, so far as we can learn from this 
volume, as an Arian, and before his life was over our Lord, 
although recognized by him as his teacher, exemplar, guide, 
brother, friend, was rejected as his Lord and Saviour; he 
would not even allow these appellations to appear in prayers 
The Holy Scripture he never seems, even at first, to have ac- 
cepted as the word of God infallibly inspired; but his course 
here, too, seems to have been downward, so that he came to 
look upon even the Gospels as merely human documents, con- 
taining many and important errors. On the other hand, he 
believed in miracles, at least those of Christ; his characteriza- 
tion of sin, its intrinsic malice and evil, were in marked con- 
trast to the Liberal views now so common. Nor is he a 
Universalist; he does not believe that saint and sinner will 
begin again on equal terms in another life. Future punish- 
ment he teaches, a punishment of which death will reveal even 
greater and greater potentialities. Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, 
his friend, testifies that Dr. Martineau inspired him with a fear 
of hell, a thing which the Calvinists had failed to do. But his 
rejection, or perhaps we should say his ignorance, of a divine 
authority, left him, powerful, earnest, highly gifted though he 
was, liable to changes indefinitely varied. And if the minds 
on the summit, such as his, are so placed, what about the 
multitude which has to labor and toil, and which has but little 
intellectual power or opportunity to use it? Dr. Martineau 
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holds that they must look for guidance to the ¢/te, and lea: 
of them the way to serve God: in such a contradiction is | 
involved; for he also teaches as fundamental that all exter 
authority, that of the church and that of the Bible, is imp< 
sible. 

Much more might be said about Dr. Martineau and his 
works. A study of them by those competent to undertake it 
will have at least these two good effects: one of finding 
weapons against the unbelieving scientific thought represented 
by Huxley, Tyndall, and to a certain extent by Spencer, and 
the subjective philosophy generally; the other the getting « 
clearer understanding of the exact stand-point and aims of that 
body of religious thinkers which is represented by the Higher 
Critics. With all his merits there are so many painful things 
in his works that the perusal of them fills us with deep grati. 
tude for the guidance which the church affords, and shows yet 
once more the moral necessity of a guide. 

Mr. Jackson has done his part well.* It is not, of course, 
the final or complete biography which will doubtless sooner or 
later be published ; there is none of the correspondence which 
is now looked upon as essential for the revelation of a man’s 
life. It is, in fact, rather a study and an account of his works 
than a biography; but this is given with great lucidity and a 
clear comprehension. Great respect, too, is shown towards the 
views which he, in common with Dr. Martineau, rejects. 


“The fortunes of the House of Egremont had their first 
great bloom through the agency of a platter of beans; and 
through a platter of beans more than a hundred years later the 
elder branch was ousted from one of the greatest estates in Eng- 
land, became wanderers and gentlemen adventurers throughout 
Europe, fought in quarrels not their own, served sovereigns 
of foreign countries, knew the dazzling heights of glory, and 
fell into the mire of penury and disrepute.” 

With this spirited sentence Miss Molly Elliot Seawell opens 
her new book, The House of Egremont;+ for in this novel the 
reader is not plunged into a mire of dialogue and left to wade 
his way out as best he can. Miss Seawell has the happy knac'! 
of acquainting us with the dramatis persone of her story, so thi 
from cover to cover the fortunes and fate of the Egremont 
prove absorbingly interesting. 


* James Martineau: a Biography and a Study. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co, 
+t The House of Egremont. By Molly Elliot Seawell. New York: Charles Scribne: 


Sons, 
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We first meet the hero—Roger Egremont—during his neg- 
lected childhood; later, when, with the independence char- 
acteristic of the Egremonts, he threw the platter of beans in 
the face of William of Orange, he is imprisoned in Newgate. 
Released from prison he escapes to France, where he joins the 
suite of the exiled James II. of England. Here, at St. Ger- 
maine, we are introduced to a number of fascinating characters 
which stand out with life-like distinctness. Old Madame de 
Beaumanoir, with her keen wit and sharp originality, is her- 
self enough to extort laughter from the most d/as¢. Michelle 
is a heroine who excites our admiration and our sympathy. 
The Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II., is one of the 
finest characters in the book. Louis XIV. hovers like a 
shadow—but a very splendid one—in the background. We 
catch but a stray glimpse of him now and then. 

Of the English characters the most interesting is Bess 
Lukens—she of frank, honest nature and compelling beauty. 
There is Richard Egremont, lovingly called “ Dicky,” the young 
Jesuit who dies on the scaffold for his king and his religion. 
Along with a rare, sweet individuality, Dicky Egremont has 
the stuff out of which martyrs are made. 

In the delineation of James II. Miss Seawell shows her 
usual independence of thought. The man who has come down 
to us in popular history as a villain of the deepest dye is shown 
as he really was—honest, narrow, brave, incapable as a ruler, 
but himself a victim of the fiercest bigotry shown in his gen- 
eration. 

To the young student of history this delineation will present 
an interesting line of thought and may result in profitable _re- 
search, for, of course, Miss Seawell has back of her authorities, 
in the shape of modern and critical histories, upon which she 
bases her view of James II. Those who have formed their 
opinions from the old-fashioned school histories will find it 
hard to swallow the draught Miss Seawell offers them. Some 
one has said there is always something above the common in 
the book that challenges the intelligence and compels the 
mind to take up the gauntlet. This is surely true of The 
‘Touse of Egremont, and the discussion which must follow its 
appearance cannot but be of the keenest interest. 

The real villain of the book is Hugo Stein, illegitimate son 
of John Egremont and half brother to Roger. He obtains, by 
crooked means, complete possession of the grand and lordly 
estate of Egremont, and proves himself a scoundrel in every 
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respect. Meanwhile Roger makes himself exceedingly popular 
in France. He has many adventures, but he remains through 
all his vicissitudes a brave soldier and a. true gentleman. He 
is a thoroughly human man—which means that Thackeray’s re. 
proach upon the heroes of novels is not always just. For it 
was the creator of Colonel Newcome who complained: ‘“ Since 
Fielding drew Tom Jones, no novelist has dared to draw a 
man.” 

Miss Seawell's clear, incisive style is already well known, 
and in the present instance is especially vivid. There is not a 
dull page in Zhe House of Egremont. 


Ismay Oliver was the original name of the subject of the 
book called Our Mother.* Among the reasons that caused her 
story to be written are these: that it might be a source of 
comfort and encouragement to converts, and that it might 
furnish a few lights to those whose religious vocation brought 
upon them numerous trials and repeated rejections. 

The daughter of an Anglican minister, Miss Oliver's first 
change of religion was a conversion to Methodism. Later she 
was led into the Catholic Church. A long series of painful 
struggles finally resulted in the founding of the English branch 
of the Apostolic Sisters, whose “rule is based on that of St. 
Augustine. The end peculiar to this congregation is to help 
forward the conversion of England by means of the Catholic 
education of the middle class on modern lines, and by the 
propagation of devotion to the Holy Souls. This devotion 
forms an easy stepping-stone to the faith for non-Catholics.”’ 


In the Middle West there used to be a tradition that in 
order to get the whole truth from a man of certain parts of 
Kentucky it was well to demand his oath; not that honor was 
lacking in those sections of the State, but, owing to the per- 
fervid imaginations of the warm-blooded people, their exag- 
gerated accounts of things were just as liable to overshoot the 
exact point of verity as their famous Winchesters were sure to 
pierce a mark at its very dot. That this old fiction-making 
propensity yet survives, though happily manifesting itself in 
more edifying manner, this year’s literary record amply testi- 
fies; James Lane Allen’s Reign of Law is one witness, the 
novels of Robert Burns Wilson and John Fox add others, 
while John Uri Lloyd, a Kentuckian merely by adoption, has 


* Our Mother. By Frances I, Kershaw. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


‘ 
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en proving through his story, Stringtown-on-the.Pike,* that 

- fabricating spirit is infectious and that he has been inocu- 
ated with it. But paradoxical as it may seem, this story-teller 

as told the truth—as must appear to the Kentuckians who 
vill recognize in the novel many incidents their own family 
nals contain. This virtue of verisimilitude to history, though 
recommends the book to those who know whereof Mr. Lloyd 
aks, must prove a fault in the eyes of others who will deem 
too provincial to be of broad interest. One must quarrel 
‘ith the author also for not making more of the chief thread 
of his plot, which he has so tangled and intertwined with 
others that only at the story’s end does it unravel itself smooth 
and evident. By the same sin falls Mr. Lloyd in his charac- 
terization, where he subordinates elements capable of interest- 
ing development to others practically insignificant. For instance, 
Cupe, rare old relic of slavery days, is the most ubiquitous 
dramatis persona, and whereas, with his fanciful superstitions 
and their eerie materializations, and in his character of fidelity 
and that dignity the Southern aristocracy reflected on its ser- 
vants, he is diverting, the story would assuredly hold longer 
and keener interest had the author sapiently cast him more in 
shadow by throwing brighter light on Sammy Drew, Susie the 
“honey-gearl,” and the Red-Headed Boy. As evidence of the 
book’s excellent “local atmosphere,” it fairly bristles with those 
highly romantic but woefully barbaric feuds of which the 
present political conflicts in the dark and sanguinary ground 
offer horrifying survivals all too numerous. 

It will interest many to know that the final scene of 
Stringtown-on-the-Pike is laid in that venerable convent. of 
“ Nazareth,” in Kentucky, whose picturesque beauty has so 
frequently passed into poetry and romance. The book is ap- 
propriately illustrated by Corinne Caldwell Trimble’s sketch of 
Susie, and Mrs. Lloyd’s Kentucky photographic scenes. 


In the deluge of petty publications that is upon us Dr. 
Mabie’s volume, Essays on Books and Culture,t+ reprinted by 
Dodd, Mead & Co.,is a strong anchor to fasten faith and taste 
to those immortal standards of great literature and genuine 
culture firmly set by the genius of Shakspere, Dante, Goethe, 
and the Scriptural writers. Other books, the scholarly essayist 
maintains, will afford valuable information; others still, esthetic 

* Stringtown-on-the-Pike. By John Uri Lloyd. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


+ Essays on Books and Culture. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
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pleasure ; but the master-spirits alone can bestow that precio: 
triple gift of artistic gratification, intellectual enlightenmen 
spiritual enrichment which true culture embodies and glorious! , 
combines. To those who desire such a gift the present volume 
is addressed—to those who, with a student’s perplexities or a 
bibliophile’s ardors, know not to which of the multitudinous 
and newly-springing fountains they must turn for the waters of 
life. To the fountain-heads, pleads Dr. Mabie in every essay; 
for they alone have the full, authentic interpretation of human 
life, the supreme record of the races’ most searching thought, 
their deepest feeling, broadest experience, and most strenuous 
activity. So stimulating is the little book’s eloquence about 
books, so full of promise for expansion of grasp on the scheme 
of things, for emancipation from trammels of environment and 
its fatal sequence provincialism, one lays the essays aside well- 
nigh persuaded that from faithful reading of the great books 
genius itself may evolve. This optimistic persuasion comes 
upon one from Dr. Mabie’s own vital personality which ani- 
mates his essays. He brings to the study of literature a critic’s 
far-reaching insight, a lover’s sympathetic appreciation, but, 
best of all, a spiritual vein like that he eulogizes in others: 
“a vein of Idealism which grows out of a vision of things in 
their large relations—out of a view of men ample enough to 
discern not only what they are at this stage of development, 
but what they may become when the development is com- 
pleted.” This gift of idealism makes Dr. Mabie’s outlook not 
only ample but finely sensitive to the subtle and sublime signi- 
ficance of the Scriptures and the Divina Commedia, which 
makes them truly peerless literature—and, like all noble art 
and genuine culture, is religion’s handmaid. 


Marion Harland has so long been a name known and loved 
in many a household that a book so signed readily finds a 
public awaiting it with welcomes. A doubly keen interest has 
hung upon the appearance of Marion Harland’s recent volume, 
Dr. Dale,* which bears, besides, as its collaborator the name o/ 
her son, Albert Payson Terhune, who, however, scarcely needs 
his mother’s chaperonage to introduce him into literary circles, 
where he is already known by his books, Syria from the Saddle, 
Columbia Stories, and his many clever magazine contributions. 
Dr. Dale bears the mark of a masculine touch in the virile 


* Dr. Dale. By Marion Harland and Albert Payson Terhune. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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characterization of the book’s heroes, Dr. Dale, John Bell, and 
Ra'ph Folger, while the heroines, Myrtle Bell and Ruth Folger, 
sec creations of the graceful pen that wrote Where Ghosts 
W/k and the Literary Hearthstones. Myrtle Bell might have 
becn a companion of Marion Harland’s own girlhood; she 
bears about her a fragrance which, unfortunately, seems to be 
fading from latter-day belles and heroines—the fragrance of 
grace, womanly sweetness and charm, that make the lines pre- 
luding her appearance ring doubly true: 


“With breath of thyme and bees that hum 
Across the years you seem to come.” 


[he story is told in an excellent, straightforward manner, 
wherein the respective grace and strength of the collaborators’ 
style are well blent. The plot is laid in a town of oil-wells—a 
town pulsing with the interesting life which usually abides in 
such places, where humanity in the rough congregates and in- 
evitably gives examples of picturesque character and dramatic 
incident. Welsh, Sandy McAlpin, the Meagleys, and Mrs. 
Bowersox illustrate such character. The breaking of the dam, 
the reopening of the great oil-well, Dale’s trial scene and his 
attempted confession, supply the incidents. Both characters 
and incidents are developed in an artistic manner which clamps 
the attention till their very ultimate evolution. 

The setting of the story in the Pennsylvania oil-regions is 
revealed by the provincialism of the typical character and by 
happy touches of local color. The authors have resisted the 
temptation that wrecks much recent American literature—the 
temptation to employ dialect and local atmosphere for their 
own sake rather than as backgrounds for the human actors 
whose story is to be told. 


We have again a contribution to our store of religious 
books for children, and note with pleasure that it comes from 
the same quarter whence several very acceptable volumes have 
issued already. Mother Mary Salome’s book* is written in 
the bright, straightforward, interesting fashion that will attract 
both children and those whose duty it is to impart religious 
instruction to the litle ones. It is a publication at once 
handsome, instructive, and devotional. 


Readers familiar with the details of Ruskin’s life will recog- 


* The Life of our Lord, Written for Little Ones. By Mother Mary Salome, of the Bar 
Convent, York. New York : Benziger Bros, 
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nize a familiar name in Francesca Alexander. In her lat 
publication,* too, they will see further justification of the hi: 
opinion entertained of her by that master of English prc 
It consists mainly of a collection of rhymed legends gather: 
by the author from the lips of the old country people in the 
neighborhood of Florence, a house well known as the resvrt 
of a literary circle of high distinction. Other parts of the 
book are made up of stories drawn from the literature of the 
country, and turned into rhyme by Miss Alexander’s graceful 
pen. They are all, it may be said, simple and beautiful, and 
most of them religious in the best sense of the word. 


The struggle of the rising author, the fate of the success. 
ful one at the hands of those modern Philistines the pub. 
lishers, are themes for ceaseless jeremiads; but there is another 
side to the story as lugubrious as that popularly known—the 
violence done the much-abused publishers by those whose work 
they present to the public. If a typographical error mars a 
page of the author’s precious thought wrath and vengeance 
forthwith possess him, and (though faulty editing is not to be 
condoned) he recks not of the trouble and difficulty for which 
his own carelessly prepared manuscripts may be responsible. 


The pamphlet,t compiled by Mr. William Stone Booth, of the 
Macmillan Company, contains some concise suggestions the fol- 
lowing of which will save both publisher and author much 
agony, effort, time, and expense. Its chapters deal with the 
preparation of manuscripts, the securing of copyrights, and 
new rules for spelling, punctuation, and style. 


A book on The Things beyond the Tomb ¢t is a striking illus- 
tration of the well-known tendency among Anglicans towards 
Catholic thinking and feeling on religious subjects. We can 
hardly avoid a slight feeling of annoyance at the use and 
prominence of the word “ Catholic” in the sub-title, but with 
that exception we may easily sympathize with the book and 
hope that it will be the means of drawing many people further 
away from purely Protestant doctrine concerning heaven, purga- 
tory, and hell. It is almost pitiful to see an earnest, honest 
man placed in the author’s position. He is in possession’ of 

* The Hidden Servants, By Francesca Alexander. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

+ Notes for the Guidance of Authors. Compiled by William Stone Booth. New York 
The Macmillan Company. 


t The Things beyond the Tomb. In a Catholic Light. By Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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what he knows to be a broader, more nearly Catholic view of 
the “Four Last Things,” and yet he finds himself obliged to 
set forth his convictions hesitatingly, sometimes almost apolo- 
getically, having the consciousness that he must incur the 
opposition of many members of his own church. He urges 
prayer for the dead, but he is obliged to preface his exhorta- 
tion with a long proof that the practice is permissible and 
praiseworthy, and he finds himself at some pains to explain 
why explicit prayers for the dead are not to be found in the 
“Book of Common Prayer.” He feels that he ‘‘ ought not to 
havc to waste paper in defending so simple and obvious a 
thing” as this, the principal advantage of the communion 
of saints, and yet he is obliged to waste words upon it, 
where a Catholic—or, as the author would insist, a Roman 
Catholic writer—would feel himself perfectly secure in pre- 
suming on the faith and sympathy of his readers. So too 
concerning purgatory. It is sad to see one who loves the 
Catholic teaching calming his conscience by whittling away 
from it the idea of the “ Treasury of Merits,” and by dis- 
tinguishing so cautiously between “Catholic doctrine” and “the 
popular teaching of the subject” among Roman Catholics, and 
finally proposing little more than a tentative, somewhat minim- 
ized explanation of the doctrine so well known and loved 
among us. Still, as we have admitted, this little treatise may 
do not a little good among those for whom it was written. 
Catholics do not need it and would hardly care to read it, 
unless for the purpose of seeing how much Catholic phrase- 
ology and Catholic ideas are in vogue among those who would 
so like to be possessed of Catholic certainty and security in 
matters of dogma. 


Father Sheehan’s book of poems* will prove a boon to the 
lover of beautiful language expressing sublime thoughts. An 
astonishing wealth of words is at the command of this singer, 
and his harp rings out in chords sure to awaken real emotion 
in the listener. Further than this, he draws his theme from 
the real fountain of mystic truth, and the spirit of deep re- 
ligious faith is throbbing his soul visibly as he sings. It is 
evident that true poetic inspiration has been accorded him, 
and moreover he voices his message in phrases of rare beauty. 
The lines that treat of faith in the invisible love existing be- 
tween God and man should speak to the inmost heart of the 


* Cithara Mea: Poems. By Rev. P. A. Sheehan. Boston: Marlier & Co. 
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best of our generation, and the reading of death’s lessons jis 
at once comforting and sublime. The one blemish prominent 
‘in this sweet garland of verse is the painfully unpleasant one 
of irregular—that is, unmetrical—lines. - Possibly most of 
these are within the limits of legitimate license, but they form 
a serious defect in a work otherwise so enticingly beautiful. 


It was at the request of the Executive Committee of the 
Catholic Association that the Abbé Laumonier’s Guide du 
Pélerin & Rome has been translated into English.* The gene. 
ral praise accorded the original will be echoed, no doubt, in 
the case of this clever adaptation. The volume is neat, porta. 
ble, and thorough. Its use will enable the visitor to thread 
the labyrinthine Roman streets with the smallest possible ex. 
penditure of questions. 


From the popular Polish novelist comes a beautiful little 
prose poem,t+ charmingly edited and published. The transla. 
tion, done by Jeremiah Curtin, is of the style we have learned 
to look for from his gifted pen. The volume cannot be said 
to possess any striking merit in so far as thought is con. 
cerned, but it certainly does appeal, and appeal most success- 


fully, to the artistic sense. 


In more respects than one Robert Oranget is a rather re- 
markable story—something like what George Eliot might have 
written had she absorbed the religious belief which inspired 
this author. If there is a serious fault in the book, it lies in 
the obscurity that clouds certain of the incidents and some 
of the sentences. This aside, the volume is a piece of work 
that ranks well in serious contemporary fiction. The style is 
good, the language careful, the sentiment always high and al- 
ways true. The plot, well conceived and executed, develops 
several scenes where the writer puts to good use her ability for 
dealing with intense dramatic situations and without being 
violent. 

Frequently the story is laid aside and the author, quite in 
George Eliot’s style, pursues her course of philosophizing 
through several pages. These parts of the book deserve a 


* The Pilgrim's Guide to Rome, Translated from the work of M. l’Abbé Laumonier 
Adapted forthe use of English-speaking Pilgrims by Charles J. Munich. New York, C 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros, 

+t The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Bost 
Little, Brown & Co. 

} Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Ons is .4t deal more attention thar the average reader will devote 
Minent them. They give us the result of much sane and sym- 
nt one netic study of great moral issues that disturb thinking 
st of s, possessed at once of deep sentiment and deep piety. 
7 form The two things which affect a career most profoundly are 
ful. Jicion, or the lack of it, and marriage or not marrying.” 
ese words, perhaps, give the key to the author’s point of 
tthe view. She is led to express herself on asceticism in its re- 
de du lationship to human affection and strong passion, in a strain 
_ quite unusual. One feels refreshed at seeing a writer not 
bt, in merely wholesome, but truly a Catholic, treating in so in- 
_— teresting a way of fashionable society, and its amusements 
— and occupations. Of romance, too, there is no lack, for court- 
eX. 


ship, matrimony, divorce, and intrigue make up the movement 
of the story; yet one can say that all are considered sensibly 
and healthily, as well as openly—a verdict not won or even 
unsla. desired by every writer of novels nowadays. The two or three 
irned misprints in the volume will no doubt be remedied in the next 
said edition. 


little 


con- Baby Goose: His Adventures,* is the title of a very beauti- 
'CESS- ful and clever book for little children, and suggests all the 
charm of the Christmas gift book. It is in large album shape, 
and every one of the ninety-six pages is a picture in itself, with 
the text of the story put in fancifully in hand lettering. Over 
twelve different colors and a number of extra tints have been 
used through the book with most attractive results. The 
stories are delightfully amusing and quaint. The work of 
children’s book making becomes more painstaking every year, 
and shows the art of the illustrator and lithographer to more 
advantage, perhaps, than the serious literature of their elders. 


Were A Woman of Yesterday+ more skilfully handled and 
its details more artistically finished, we might safely have 
called it a great book. As it is, we cannot but consider it to 
some extent remarkable. One of its author’s prominent charac- 
teristics is a wonderfully active sympathy that takes hold of 
and develops half a dozen different types with the very per- 
fection of friendly appreciation. First we are sure she is a 
“strictly blue” Puritan, and then we find her an evident dis- 
ciple of compromise and a reformer of pure Calvinism. Later 
we become convinced by turns that she is cleverly defending 


* Baby Goose: His Adventures. By Fannie E. Ostrander. Illustrated by R. W. 
Hirchert. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
+A Woman of Yesterday. By Caroline Mason. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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the less intense religious spirit of the milder sects, the wide 
liberty of modern humanism, the dreams of the socialist, and 
the ascetical renunciation of the Catholic saint. It is through 
realms as different as these that the lot of the heroine leads 
us, and never can we detect in the writer anything contrary 
to the fair and dispassionate portrayal of influences with which 
she is dealing at the moment. 

Anna Mallison is an earnest young woman whose first 
“religious conviction” comes rather late, but gives her the 
sense of a missionary vocation to the heathen. Keith Burgess 
is another novice missionary. He finds that God has evidently 
predestined his own marriage with Anna, and the union takes 
place. It results in both of them being forced to exchange 
their missionary voyage for a comfortable home and social en. 
joyments. The more liberal theological views that gradually 
possess them find a strange culmination in the acceptance of 
a socialistic programme and their entrance into a little com. 
munity started by John Gregory, social reformer. In Burgess's 
death and the relationship of Anna and John Gregory we find 
the background for a strong piece of character-sketching, and 
the author rises to the occasion excellently well. 

“ Renunciation” is the theme of the book. How does re. 
nunciation bear upon Calvinism, and Calvinism upon it? What 
is its claim upon the world of wealth and fashion whose mem. 
bers live in luxury while their brethren starve? Does not 
personal strength and heroic endeavor sometimes mask a hid- 
den selfishness that puts virtue in terrible jeopardy? These 
questions the author suggests, and then allows the reader to 
consider the instances recorded and form a judgment for him- 
self. If he has perception, that judgment will read something 
like this: “‘ Renoufce and be perfect.” 

The book will scarcely be a popular one. It will inspire 
only those who understand its subtle lesson, that high-minded 
purity of motive is a thing hard to secure, and obtainable only 
when humility is a condition and divine grace a means of 
striving. For such as can understand this measureless truth, 
reading the volume will provide a spur to high endeavor. 


Among the latest biographies is that of Theodore Parker, 
by John White Chadwick.* While it cannot be said to be 
timely in view of any revival of Parker or his religiou 
opinions, it may prove to be of interest to those conversant 


* Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer By John White Chadwick. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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with the various phases of Unitarian development, growth, and 
disintegration. The author does not pretend to treat exhaust- 
ively of his subject, but hopes “to make Parker a reality for a 
generation of readers born since he died, to many of whom he 
is little known or misknown.” The result is an interesting 
book, written in really beautiful style, and one that we think 
answers the purpose of the author. 

There is, doubtless, much to admire in the character of 
Theodore Parker. His amiability, sincerity, hatred of sham, 
and untiring zeal and courage in the face of obstacles cannot 
but impress one. His theology, however, contains little to 
commend itself to the earnest truth-seeker. His father before 
him had denied the Trinity, Atonement, Eternal Hell, and the 
“more striking miracles of either Testament,” and perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at that this belief, or lack of belief, 
should influence the son. But Theodore Parker went even 
further: his spirit of rigid inquiry carried him on until the 
orthodox and traditional theology was almost entirely re- 
pudiated. 

The author notes how Parker’s boyish remonstrance against 
water on his face upon the occasion of his baptism has been 
regarded as a prophetic intimation of his mature distaste for 
all “conventional forms.” To call Baptism and other rites 
“conventional forms” is too mild; they are more, and the 
distaste for them in reality strikes deeply into the ground- 
work of religion. This “ mature distaste”’ was another instance 
of the rationalizing spirit—a spirit which, if carried into the 
domains of morality, would work destruction as deplorable as 
that worked in religion. 

How much he knew of Catholicism we are not told. He 
read St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and Tertullian, and disliked 
them. He likewise read Averroes, but that he knew anything 
of St. Thomas is not mentioned. 

The book will be of interest to the Catholic as exemplify- 
ing how far a man can wander from truth while trusting to 
the powers of unaided reason. 
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I.—AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS.* 


These two dignified volumes are evidently the fruit of n 
painstaking research. The twilight history of America has 
quently been written on the theory plan ; that is, some enterpri: 
mind has created an hypothesis from a few facts, and has set 
to search for other facts to confirm his preconceived theory. 
many instances, where facts did not fit the hypothesis, they 
conveniently lost sight of, or an interpretation is given to them 
which twists them from their real sense. The history of the 
Aztecs, or of the Mound-builders, or of the Cave-dwellers, or 
even of the Norsemen and other pre-Columbian discoverers, hias 
been treated for the most part in this unscientific way. 

De Roo seems to have worked on another plan. While 
-having a fund of historical knowledge that forms the best 
equipment for a historian, he has sought out avenues of infor. 
mation which have hitherto been closed to the antiquarian. 
Within comparatively recent years have the Vatican Archives 
been thrown open to scholars. De Roo has been delving 
among these old documents, and has secured information which 
throws a flood of light on the history of America before Columbus, 

The publication of these documents in the Appendix will 
constitute a very important contribution to the science of 
American History. It is this fact that gives value to these 
volumes. We shall return to this matter later and avail ourselves 
of some of the valuable information presented. 


2.—SPIRITUAL LIFE AND PRAYER.t 


In several respects this is a very noteworthy book. Its 
dominating note and special excellence consists in the deriva- 
tion of the teaching concerning the spiritual life from sources 
which are open to all, and which form also the sources of 
Catholic dogma and practice. There are in the church, with 
her full approval, different schools of spirituality, each with its 
own principles, methods, and.controlling ideas. God has raised 
up these teachers, and the religious orders and communities 
which are often their outcome, to supply the needs of the 
church as those needs have arisen. 


* History of America before Columbus, according to Documents and approved Auth 
By P. De Roo, Member of the Archeological Club of the Land Van Waes and of 
United States Catholic Historical Society; Honorary Member of the American Cat! 
Historical Society of Philadelphia. Vol. I.: American Aborigines; Vol. II.: Europ 
Immigrants, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+ The Spiritual Life and Prayer according to Holy Scripture and Monastic Tradit 
Translated from the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. London and Leamingt 
Art and Book Company. 
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The spirit of this volume—its atmosphere, so to speak—is, 
on the contrary, as wide as the church itself. Its teaching 
secms to well forth spontaneously from Holy Scripture, from 
the highest and holiest expression of the church’s mind—her 
Liturgies; and from the most authentic and most ancient ex- 
positors of the spiritual life—those who have received the 
approbation of the church from the beginning. It is a teach- 
ing which ante-dates the rise of Protestantism, and which con- 
sequently is not moulded by fear of it. “It contains nothing 
new: the author’s ambition is to be wholly traditional and 
ancient.” Nor does it keep back anything which is the super- 
natural birthright of Christians. In contradistinction to some 
writers, permeated with the idea that all who are not in the 
cloister are sunk in sin, and stand in need of nothing else ex- 
cept the fear of punishment, and that all popular teaching is 
to be moulded on this hypothesis, the author brings out and 
emphasizes the teaching of Holy Scripture as interpreted by 
the Fathers, to the effect that the supreme or transforming 
union of the soul with God is possible even in this life, the 
experimental perception of him is granted to those who have 
been faithful to the impulses of grace, and that this is a goal 
practically to be aimed at, not merely by a few chosen souls, 
but by all Christians in virtue of their baptism. 

‘“No state seems to have been more fully recognized by 
the Fathers than that of the perfect union which is achieved 
in the highest contemplation; and in reading their writings we 
cannot help remarking the simplicity with which they treat it. 
They acknowledge its sublimity, describe its marks, encourage 
the leading to it, seem to think it frequent, and simply look 
upon it as the full development of the Christian life. By their 
vast faith and depth of doctrine they seem to have kept the 
people of their day free from those personal pretensions and 
that ignorant presumption which have since engendered so 
many errors and obliged spiritual writers, when treating of 
those matters, to speak with great reserve. While we are in 
our present condition of wayfarers, there are certainly snares 
on all sides, and the spiritual life has its perils; but by dint 
of showing only the snares, the ambushes, and the pitfalls, 
souls are kept at a distance who would have risen very high, 
and would have rendered great glory to God, while perhaps 
the opposite reflection is lost sight of, namely, that pusillanim- 
ity has its dangers, as well as presumption” (pp. 306-7). 

The above extract gives a fair idea of the spirit in which 
VOL, LXXII.—27 
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the work is written. Sentimentality and mere emotional f: -}. 
ing have no place in it. It lays down exact, simple, and clea 
principles, and lays them down so clearly and simply that + 
willing reader is enabled to discern and apply them to c 
duct—so far, that is, as this can be done by a book. Wk 
it enlarges and ennobles the possibilities placed before ev 
man even here, it gives a higher aim and a wider field, a: 
greater inducements to lead the spiritual life. 

Another characteristic is what we may call its magister ; 
character, based upon the study and experience of life as w|] 
as of books. It is not written by a novice or an enthusiast, 
but by one who has seen life fully and seen it whore. 
For instance, in speaking of those who reach the highest 
possible heights attainable in this life, the author reminds the 
reader of the revealed doctrine, that even the just man sins 
seven times a day, applies even to them. Again, after point- 
ing out the familiar truths that sorrow and suffering must ever 
exist, and that those seeking after holiness are even drawn to 
them, being desirous of filling up that “which is wanting,” 
the author adds a caution as to the place which suffering 
should hold, especially needful in these days when pessimism 
is so largely affected : 

“Tt is useless and even dangerous, as all illusions are, to 
seek suffering for suffering’s sake. This is a tendency much 
to be regretted in our sickly age. Never has suffering been 
more extolled and sought after; yet valor is by no means a 
characteristic of our times. Under this fair exterior much 
cowardice and hysteria lie hidden. Duty-doing is made to give 
way to suffering, whereas every kind of suffering is not either 
necessarily holy or conducive to holiness. Suffering has but a 
relative and borrowed gaodness; it is a means, not an end. 

Merit does not lie in suffering, although suffering is 
often an occasion of merit. Suffering must be united with 
love, otherwise its place is in those dark regions where the 
spirit of evil dwells. Our principal aim in this world must be 
to seek the sovereign Good.” 

We have said enough to direct the attention of those in- 
terested in the literature of the spiritual life to this work 4s 
one of special value and importance. While it gives sufficient 
and reliable guidance, so that. no one loyally listening to i's 
teaching can go astray, it yet leaves ample room for the co- 
operation of each individual with God's special designs 
regard to himself. 





























THE decision of the elections places in the 
hands of the Republican party the settlement of 
many delicate questions concerning the rights and 
prerogatives of the church in our new possessions. The natural 
sense of justice of the Administration is to be depended on 
unless certain powerful influences deflect it from the right path. 
The overwhelming majorities attained by the Republicans will 
make these “influences” more than ordinarily brazen in their 
demands. The Treaty of Paris does protect the church in its 
rights, but the terms of treaties have been loosely interpreted 
and their clauses have been allowed to fall into desuetude. 

For months before the election non-Catholic religious jour- 
nals openly advocated the expulsion of the Friars from the 
Philippines and the sequestration of their lands. Now that the 
election is settled for four years they will begin again. It is 
only a step from the advocacy of a.purpose to its accomplish- 
ment when the power is in one’s hands. The following inci- 
dent is reported by the New York papers; it may be only a 
flash of sentiment, but it indicates a state of mind that is 
ominous : 

* At the session of the General Missionary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church Bishop Cranston, of Portland, 
Ore., who returned from Manila only a short time ago, spoke 
upon the advisability of including the Philippine archipelago in 
the district of Eastern Asia. It was noticed that he pro- 
nounced Philippines with a long ‘i’ in the last syllable. Dr. 
James M. Buckley, of this city, took exception to this. 

“«The usual pronunciation,’ he said, ‘is Philip-peen, I be- 
lieve; not Philip pyne.’ 

“*QOh, yes,’ Bishop Cranston replied, laughingly, ‘that’s the 
way the Romanists pronounce it, I know. But we want to re- 
move every vestige of Rome from the islands, and we might 
as well change the pronunciation of the name. I, for one, shall 
call it Philippyne.’” 


The effort to remove every vestige of Rome from the Philip. 
pines will not be awaited with silent inactivity. 
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The settlement of the vexed question of church pro. 
perty in Cuba is due. Already has it been delayed too long. 
For the last few months silence in regard to this question was 
golden. It is now time to lay the whole question before tie 
public. There is in dispute property amounting to many mil. 
lions. As to its title of ownership, the Commission of impartial 
judges appointed by the Governor-General has reported that it 
belongs to the church. The revenues from this property, 
amounting now to over $600,000, have been held up by the 
American government. It was on these revenues that the 
clergy and many of the charitable institutions depended for the 
necessities of life. Of course we cannot expect the American 
government to subsidize the church, as the former Spanish 
government did, but when the orphans and the needy are cry. 
ing for the necessities of life it is not too much to expect a 
speedy settlement. 


ap 
> 





The article published in this issue on the TEMPORAL 
POWER OF THE POPE is inspired from the Vatican, and it not 
only represents the latest sentiments of the Holy Father on 
the question of his independence and temporal sovereignty, but 
affirms the fact that the Roman Question is an international 
one of living interest. It claims the attention of the statesmen 
of English-speaking peoples. 

The Catholic Church is a factor in every government that 
must be reckoned with. It cannot be crowded to the wall or 
buried out of sight. It has in its superior organization and its 
magnificent dogmatic system, as well as in its remedies for the 
great social problems, a power that Christian states need to 
perpetuate their wholesome activities. To exercise this power 
aright the church must be free and unhampered. The Ameri- 
can people may well consider the Roman Question a living 
issue. It never will be settled until it is settled on the lines 
laid down by the Holy Father. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


iE Catholic Church always fosters the true and noble in literature and 
T warns the faithful against those pernicious books which tend to destroy 
morality. Men and women, as well as children, are often impressed with what 
they seein print. The books they read are.as oracles to them; the characters 
that figure in the printed page are heroes and heroines, friends and models; 
while the author himself becomes an authority whose opinions are never ques- 
tioned, and whose statements, of whatever kind, are accepted as substantiated 
truth. 

In the way of painting and architecture our faith has made its impression 
here and there, but in the way of literature it has made its impression every- 
where. Through this art has God’s grace come richly to many souls. Litera- 
ture in itself andin its use is the art of arts, No art can reach us so widely 
and speak with such variety as this. 

Hence the wisdom of putting the right sort of literature into the hands of 
young people when they begin to read, and the importance of providing them 
with what is pure and elevating, while gratifying their taste for reading. 

A bad book is one of the worst things in the world, and the reading of 
such books has been the means of the disgrace and ruin of multitudes of young 
people. Parents and teachers cannot exercise too great a care over their chil- 
dren and pupils in this respect, and thereby preserve them from contamination 
by these vile and insidious productions. 

Mary Agnes Tincker wrote these words in praise of good books: The world 
has no such society as the cultivated mind can fill its house with, and there are 
no receptions so splendid as those of the imagination. Bores never come, 
tattlers and enemies never are admitted, late hours never weary, and the wine 
never inebriates. And better yet, those who are invited are always present and 
ready to stay. How the possessors of such a society laugh at the societies of 
the outer world, 

+ * * 

The Irish Bishops have issued an important pastoral letter to their people, 
in which they teach many significant lessons for the welfare of their country. 
A spacial warning is given against the spread of irreligious and immoral litera- 
ture. It is stated that a ‘‘sad change seems to have come over public 
opinion on this point. No subject now is too sacred to be made the matter of 
popular discussion in magazines and newspapers—the mysteries of faith, the 
solemn truths on which man rests his eternal hopes, are tossed about with as 
little reverence or reserve as if they were some topics of the most trivial im- 
portance, and we fear that sometimes these things leave their poison in the 
minds of Catholics who read them. ‘Lead us not into temptation’ holds in 
this as in all other occasions of sin, and the Catholic who, out of mere wanton- 
ness or curiosity, reads such writings, loves the danger, and it is no wonder if 
he should perish therein. The ordinary man of the world—without any special 
training in such subjects, without any opportunity or intention of following up 
the questions in discussion to the end—is no match for writers who are often 
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specialists of great ability and knowledge, but who by some perversity <e 
their powers against God’s holy faith; and, at the very least, it is inexcus:. je 
rashness for such a man to expose himself to the danger of being unsettlec in 
his belief by the impressions which they make upon him. 

“Avoid such writings, then, dearly beloved brethren; thank God for he 
gift of faith, and guard and cherish it as your most sacred possession. 

“Worse, perhaps, and more fatal to many souls is the immoral literature 
which is poured, almost in floods, over the country. We believe that one should 
go back to the old pagan times to find anything equal to it in corruption, an: it 
would be a wrong to the great classical writers of antiquity to compare them 
with a certain important school of English fiction in these days. And what is 
more deplorable is, that many Catholics who deem themselves loyal members 
of the church allow themselves the utmost liberty in reading such things. Let 
a book only be extensively spoken of; then, no matter how impure and how 
suggestive of evil itmay be, no matter how gross and indecent may be the 
phases of human life with which it deals, if only it is fashionable, numbers of 
people seem to think that they are free to read it. Even women—Cathclic 
women—take this license, and will sit hour by hour over a book which no 
earthly consideration would induce them to read aloud in the presence of any 
one—man or woman—for whom they had a particle of respect. Surely such 
reading must fill the imagination with images of evil that in the end will cor- 
rupt their very souls. 

“In this matter we Catholics have a high standard of morals, and we 
should never regulate our conduct by any other. For all Catholics, but es- 
pecially for women, there is ever set before their eyes, by our Holy Church, an 
image that should raise them above foulness of this kind, and make it, in any 
form, repulsive tothem. Mary Immaculate, the Virgin Mother, is their ideal 
and their pattern, and wecan hardly conceive any one—least of all a woman in 
whose heart that spotless image is enshrined—finding pleasure in the literature 
to which we refer. 

‘* And all that we have said of these works of fiction, which are written for 
the leisured classes, holds, with still greater force, with regard to the grosser 
and more vulgar forms in which the same topics are presented to the people 
at large. We believe that immense quantities of these vile publications, to- 
gether with most indecent and lascivous pictures, which are shown by certain 
traders in their shops, are brought into this country from England. It should 
be the duty of parish priests, by combined and persistent action, to put a stop 
to this unholy trade, and to denounce in the clearest and plainest terms the 
utter sinfulness of all participation in it. 

“ A positive remedy for this crying evil is to find for the people a literature 
which will beat the same time healthy and interesting, and it is for this purpose, 
mainly, that the Catholic Truth Society has been established. We commend it 
to the patronage and support of our clergy and people. It has given an earnest 
already of what it can do, but with the full strength of Catholic Ireland to sus- 
tain it, it would be impossible to measure the services which it may yet rendc: 
to letters and religion among us.” 

* * * 


A library association has been formed in Ottawa, Canada, by the graduates 
of the Rideau Street Convent, andin connection with it an address to the 
ladies was made by Dr. McCabe, principal of the Normal School, recently, in 
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usic hall of the convent. In the course of his address Dr. McCabe paid 
convent the high compliment of saying that the literary course taught there 
qual to any taught in the universities. He also said that he hoped that 
of the lectures on the winter programme would be delivered by literary 
bers of the association. The object of the library association is to keep 
mer pupils in touch with the literary work of the convent, and also to 
them in keeping up to the mark their own knowledge and apprecia- 
good literature. The association will have a library in the convent to 
each member will be expected to contribute one volume a year. There 

e monthly meetings and a series of lectures, the first of which will be de- 

| by Professor Horrigan. Mrs. J. Macdonald was elected president of the 
iation; Miss Agnes Davis, secretary; and Mrs. St. Laurent and Mrs, 
on, librarians. The Mother-general of the Grey Nuns was among those 

esent to hear Principal McCabe’s interesting introductory address. 
* * * 


Che Jesuit Relations and allied documents, published by the Burrows 
Brothers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, will shortly be completed. It is a work of 
great importance in all public libraries, and of inestimable value to all inter- 
ested in the mission work of the Catholic Church*in America among the native 
tribes. It is gratifying to know that only a few sets of this monumental his- 
tory remain for sale. Wealthy Catholics should need no urging to subscribe for 
such a worthy object. 

* * * 


The Atlantic Monthly for November contained an article showing consider- 
able knowledge of child-life, on the subject of Reading for Boys and Girls, It 
was written by Everett T. Tomlinson, who admits that he was at one time the 
principal of a large high-school in which both boys and girls were pupils. He 
notes the fact, which each one can verify by past experience, that ‘‘memory, 
unlike all other good things, seems to be at its best soon after it is born, al- 
though for some reason, which no one but the theologian is able to explain, the 
evil is retained somewhat more easily than the good. Fancy is at work pre- 
paring the way for the imagination, the emotional life is stronger than the will, 
and the moral faculties are vivid, though undisciplined and misleading. The 
youthful mind is not analytic, is receptive rather than perceptive, and seeks the 
reasonable more than the process of reasoning.” The writer also calls atten- 
tion to a modern phenomenon, that girls read many books written specially for 
boys dealing with outdoor sports and incidents associated with athletic sports. 
They like books that narrate the experience of school life, and appeal to their 
love of action. 

* * * 


We are much pleased to learn from Miss Emma Collingwood that the 
‘atholic Woman’s Literary Club of Meadville, Pa., was organized in 1897 by 
Rev. James J. Dunn, pastor of St. Bridget’s Church. The membership was 
ted to forty, and no difficulty has been found in keeping that number on the 
The meetings are held alternate Tuesdays from September to June at the 

ies of the members, an arrangement found to work exceedingly well, pre- 
ting any expense for hall, light, or fire, and bringing in a social feature that 
proved a strong factor in the success of the club. No refreshments are 
ed at these meetings, as a rule was made to that effect. The study for the 
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past two years was Church History; Wedewer’s Outlines of Church History 
selected for a class-book, and Darras’s History for preparation of essays 
paper was also given each evening on some subject chosen from the Almer; 
Catholic Quarterly Review. The third year Bible History was taken up, be 
ning with the Old Testament from the Creation to the time of King David. 
addition to two essays on subjects connected with the Bible History a pap 
was given on My Favorite Author, which proved so interesting that it : 
be continued next year. 

The programme for the term September, 1900, to June, 1901, is as follo: 

Roll-call, answered by quotations from the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

Reading of Reeves’s Bible History. 

Reading of paper on some character or event connected with chapters rea 
in Bible History. 

Discussion of paper. 

Reading of a portion of Murray’s Popular History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 

Paper on My Favorite Author, or A Famous Woman. 

The Question Box. 

Current events in the Catholic world. 

Business session closed with singing of a hymn. If the evening is not too 
far advanced, a short social session is held. 

The first difficulty met with in the work was the unwillingness of the mem- 
bers to take part in the discussions; this difficulty has been overcome as the 
members grew accustomed to the work. The second difficulty has been and 
still is the procuring of books suitable for the work. For instance, in taking up 
Bible History it may be said with truth that there are no Catholic books on the 
Bible suitable for the laity; they are prepared either for the clergy and are too 
learned, or for the use of schools, and are couched in too childish language, 
and the details that older people would prefer to read about are passed over en- 
tirely. To get this knowledge out of the Bible itself is very difficult, and 
would require more time and study than the average club-member can give. 

Socially, the club has been a perfect success, and in the three years past 
the harmony of the meetings has never been disturbed by the slightest unpleas- 
antness. The closing of the third year’s work was celebrated by a banquet, at 
which the members and invited guests numbered over seventy. Toasts were 
given and responded to by the Rev. Fathers Dunn, Wiersbruski, and Dugan; by 
Miss Emma Collingwood, president of the club; Mrs. F. Prenatt, vice-president ; 
the toast-mistress, Miss Margaret Meade, introducing each toast with a few 
very happy and appropriate remarks, A fine musical programme was given by 
several members of the club, and the evening closed by the guests expressing 
kindly wishes for the continued prosperity of the Catholic Woman’s Literary 
Club of Meadville. M. C, M. 














